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It would seem to be agreed in most countries that an energetic 
and far-sighted public works policy may help to stabilise the 
demand for labour over a given period and to counteract economic 
fluctuations to a very appreciable extent ; but the measures—more 
especially those of a financial nature—for applying such a policy 
are still a subject of controversy. 

The real purpose of a public works policy is to furnish during 
periods of depression a fresh supply of purchasing power which 
will make good the lack of purchasing power in the general economic 
system. Measures set on foot with this object should not, however, 
ignore the necessity for sound budgeting. In the following article 
the author analyses the difficulties met with in financing public 
works, which arise owing to the structure of the State budget and 
also to the influence exercised upon it by the economic depression 
whose effects it is sought to combat. The author demonstrates the 
indispensable conditions which, in his opinion, the financing 
policy must fulfil, from the point of view of budgetary technique, 
if it is not to lead to disappointment. 


HE systematic organisation of public works aims at 
smoothing out the fluctuations of the business cycle by 
creating a cyclical movement of its own which has a supplement- 
ary effect. Complete success would be attained if this directed 
productive force obtained the control of the business cycle and 
determined its course. In other words, the object is to fill up 
the depressions of the business cycle and at the same time to 
place the directing of the trend, the general onward and upward 
economic development within a State, in the hands of central 
organs designated for the purpose. 
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Whatever the principles on which they are organised— 
whether private economy, influenced and encouraged by the 
State, or directed or controlled by it ; the antiquated principles 
of private capitalism; State capitalism; or complete State 
economy—all schemes for the creation of employment equally 
require the same medium: money. A State-directed economy 
without money and unaffected by the business cycle is not 
conceivable except as a purely theoretical construction. 

The lever for the creation of employment by means of public 
works is therefore the State budget. In the State budget not 
only the income and expenditure of the State, but also its 
capital resources and solvency, are measured and registered. 

The problem of public works for the creation of employment 
accordingly seems comparatively simple when seen from a dis- 
tance. It appears as a mere question of will—the will to move 
the lever, the State budget, and thereby to set the machinery 
of production in motion, to accelerate it, and to guide it. 

Such a conclusion involves two errors. 

The first arises from a misconception of the mode of opera- 
tion, and therefore also of the effectiveness, of the expenditure 
on any scheme of public works for the creation of employment.! 
This has already been the cause of many disappointments. 

The second arises from a misconception of the nature and 
function of the State budget, and from failure to consider its 
relation to the business cycle and to the power of a country to 
create credit. This has been the cause of much mischief in the 
domain of financial plans for public works. 

In order to form a correct judgment of the State budget 
as a means of financing, and accordingly of stimulating, public 
works, both these erroneous conclusions must first be recognised 
and rejected. The following study is intended to offer a contribu- 
tion to this end; as already observed, the first of these errors 
will be discussed only so far as this seems necessary for under- 
standing the second. 


1 A theoretical mathematical formula for the total effect of public works on 
the volume of employment has been worked out and its numerical value calculated 
by Mr. Mirnirzky in International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 4, Oct. 1934, 
pp. 435-456. This article dealt with the general problem in a comprehensive way. 
In the following pages, therefore, it is only proposed to deal with public works in 
relation to structural economic changes and to structural changes in the labour 
market, and with statistics of public works—three of the principal causes of erro- 
neous arguments and conclusions in connection with the financing of public works 
for the creation of employment. 


THE STATE BUDGET AND PUBLIC WORKS 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PuBLIC WorkKs AS A MEANS 
oF CREATING EMPLOYMENT 


It has generally been assumed that any scheme of public 
works is capable of securing supplementary employment up to 
one hundred per cent. efficiency, “if it is only properly 
managed ”’. In reality, the efficiency in the matter of sup- 
plementary employment, as much experience and Mitnitzky’s 
comprehensive and comparative studies have shown, is very 
much lower. 

The order of magnitude (here, too, spatially considered), 
of the quantum of production of a country, even at a low point 
of the business cycle, is generally greatly under-estimated. The 
quanta of production of public works schemes, on the other 
hand, are often very much over-estimated. 

In the case of many public works schemes, however, the 
small extent of the effect on employment that can definitely 
be attributed to them is due to the fact that what happens is 
not like pouring water into a basin which is already full up to 
a certain fixed level, but rather like pouring water into a stream 
which is irregularly fed by springs of variable force. Only too 
often, especially when a depression has already lasted a long 
time, the creation of supplementary employment by public works 
coincides with the progressive drying up of previous sources of 
production. Many public works schemes, therefore, apparently 
trickle away to nothing, although in reality they have 
balanced, or at least mitigated, a diminution of business activity 
in some other direction. This will especially be the case where a 
change in the structure of economic development, and accord- 
ingly in its general course, is concealed behind the fluctuations 
of the business cycle. An example of this is the “ evaporation ” 
of world economic relations. In this case the former conduits 
of world trade dry up, rust, and fall to pieces, and isolated 
national economies alone remain. Changes of this kind sometimes 
pass unrecognised for a long time, being concealed by special 
counter-effects of a favourable nature, e.g. in the national 
food industry of a country. Apart from this, autarky, a widely 
disseminated and infectious economic disease, may bring to one 
State the destruction of a considerable part of its organs of pro- 
duction—whole export industries, indeed—while in another not 
only will home industries be hypertrophied but even exports 
may increase. Instances of these contrary possibilities will be 
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found in the opposite lines of development of most European 
continental States and of the Scandinavian countries. 

The stream of business activity is indeed always the resultant 
of a hundred rivulets and ten thousand brooks. An index of 
business activity is like a gauge placed at the mouth of a river 
to measure the depth of the flow. And it should be noted that a 
weak stream does not become stronger by being made to flow 
through many channels. 

The thesis of this article seems to be contradicted by the fact 
that large public works schemes, reconstruction plans, labour 
campaigns, etc., sometimes result in a considerable reduction 
in the number of the unemployed, which may even amount to 
millions. Here, however, a matter of extraordinary importance 
seems to be overlooked. This is the substantial and abnormal 
reduction in the last few years in the number of employable 
persons, especially in the States which took part in the war of 
1914-1918. In these countries the birth rate declined by about 
a half over a period of more than four years. The results of these 
four low-birth years have made their appearance in the labour 
market of the last few years. The effect begins with those born 
in 1915 ; they were 18 years old in 1933 and accordingly about 
that time had completed their apprenticeship and were seeking 
work as adults. Since 1933 four “ half-strength” years have come 
on to the labour market. In individual States this shrinkage 
of labour runs into millions. Since 1919 the movement of the 
birth rate has varied widely in the different countries, but it is 
still generally far from normal ; this is a question for the labour 
market of the future. 

A further source of error in judging the effect of public works 
lies in the statistics. There are many sources of potential error 
in statistics, and in particular results showing quantity do not 
always give accurate information as to quality. 

In the statistical treatment of public works the distinction 
in principle, and usually in fact, between plan and execution, 

between the “estimated” and the “actual’’, should in partic- 
ular be given more attention than has been done hitherto. 

The statistics should distinguish between current public 
works and public works for the provision of supplementary 
employment. In the present circumstances and with the present 
style of reports in the different countries this distinction is not 


possible. 
More uniform methods of compiling statistics of public 
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works are also necessary. Apart from the International Labour 
Office and its publications ', and certain individual Govern- 
ment memoranda, hardly any summaries exist which permit a 
real survey even from the quantitative point of view. When 
the Disarmament Conference of the League of Nations met, 
it was very soon evident that comparable data on which to 
base a sound and adequate judgment of the problem were lack- 
ing. In order to obtain the statistical data required, a technical 
commission had first to prepare a uniform questionnaire, and 
thus only could it publish comparable data in a standardised 
form for all the important States of the world. A similar method 
should be possible for public works and would certainly yield 
important results. The data collected should start from a funda- 
mental distinction between plans and reports (the “ estimated ” 
and the “ actual ’’) ; a distinction should also be made between 
ordinary and extraordinary public works for the creation of 
employment (according, that is, as they are financed out of 
current income or by borrowing, etc.), and normal operations 
should be distinguished from special ones. 

Undoubtedly such statistics, compiled by a uniform method, 
would destroy many illusions but their great advantage would 
be a wide extension of knowledge. 


NATURE AND FUNCTION OF THE STATE BUDGET IN RELATION 
TO THE BusINEss CYCLE AND THE FINANCING OF PUBLIC WorKS 


Nature of the State Budget 


The State budget is generally regarded as the summary 
statement of the revenue and expenditure of the State and of 
the administration of its property and debts. This may be correct 
in itself, but does not hold good for all State budgets. The com- 
pleteness of the budget—the inclusion in the budget of all 


1 INTERNATIONAL LABour OFFice : Public Works Policy ; Studies and Reports, 
Series C, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1935. Cf. in particular Chapter II : Financial Problems, 
pp. 72-118 ; Appendix I : Resolution of the League of Nations on National Public 
Works (Document C.L. 24. 1934. VIII) ; Appendix II: List of Programmes of 
Works retained by the Committee of Enquiry on Questions relating to Public 
Works and National Technical Equipment ; and much further bibliographical 
information given in footnotes. 

The problem of public works was further discussed in detail by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office at its Seventy-fourth Session in February 
1936. 

The whole of the material will shortly be published by the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 
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relevant transactions—is an axiom of the science of public 
finance, but not a truth of practical experience. The financial 
lever for public works may therefore lie partially or entirely 
outside what is generally known as the State budget. 

The history of State finance shows that the completeness 
of the budget has grown up with the development of the modern 
State. The public budget developed out of the administration 
of princely private possessions and of extraordinary taxes 
granted by the estates of the realm.’ The concentration of the 
power of disposal over these various sources of revenue, how- 
ever, did not automatically involve unity either of the public 
accounts or of the budget. Thus the State budget in the days 
of absolutism mostly consisted of a series of more or less inde- 
pendent records of the administration of funds and estates, from 
which at the best certain surpluses flowed into a central treasury.” 

The completeness of the budget, or in other words the com- 
pleteness of the State accounts, has always been a political 
demand of the citizens of States. Its advocates, however, had to 
contend not only with the opponents of their opinion, but also 
with the new technical difficulties which were continually arising 
from the progressive growth of State business. 

Adolf Wagner had already spoken of the law of an increasing 
extension of the functions of the State. Wars and depressions 
have emphasised the correctness of his view. 

As an illustration of this, it may be noted that the institu- 
tions set up by social legislation in all the important countries 
of the world represent more or less independent administrative 
bodies, not only with functions of their own, but also with special 
sources of income and a special budget of expenditure, and 
accordingly with funds of their own and independent ownership 
of property. Besides these institutions, which are by their nature 
closely concerned with the provision of employment through 
public works, the great public undertakings (from the post office 
and railways to broadcasting and civil aviation) and the indus- 
trial and commercial activities of the State (from mines and 
monopolies to colonial undertakings and subsidised properties) 
are all concerned with the same problem. This does not, how- 


1 Cf. Hernic: “State Accountancy and its Historical Evolution”’, in The 
Accountant (London), 21 and 27 Dec. 1935. 

2 Cf. NecKER’s famous Compte rendu. For a bibliography on this subject, 
ef. Heric : “ Kameralbogforing-Budgetbogforing. En komparativ Studie ”’, in 
Revision og Regnskabsvaesen, No. 11, 1935, pp. 349-372, in particular pp. 368 et seq. 
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ever, mark the limits of the extension of State authority. Pro- 
paganda, from commercial fairs to auxiliary measures of foreign 
policy in a cultural disguise, as well as State-controlled machinery 
of social organisation and much more besides, have essentially 
disturbed and to a considerable extent even destroyed the unity 
of the State budget. 

A further specially important sphere of extension of State 
influence may be mentioned. In many countries, side by side 
with private credit institutions, the State has set up credit 
institutions of its own. Participation by the State in the control 
of credit has very rapidly arisen from this, usually with obvious 
consequences. Attention may here be drawn to the influence 
assumed by the State over private industrial credit in Italy, 
which led to its transfer to the State. 

The further the functions of the State extend into what 
has hitherto been the sphere of private enterprise, the stronger 
is the tendency to apply the existing forms of administration. 
The consequence of this is that only a very few States with 
budgetary traditions deeply rooted in the consciousness of the 
public have a completely comprehensive budget. In many cases 
the budget of the State is more like a balance sheet of the central 
organisation of a gigantic trust than the good old cameralistic 
statement of the public accounts, as approved by the science 
of public finance.! 

The interlocking of all the various subsidiary, accessory, 
and auxiliary organisations is much less apparent in these State 
budgets than might be supposed, because the budgets are no 
longer drawn up on the principle that all entries in them must 
be gross figures. In place of this there is a tendency to show 
only net figures in the budget, so that the State’s commitments 
appear in the general budget only in the form of certain con- 
tributions or surpluses. There is also usually no clear distinction 
between items on current and capital account. In any case, 
development in this direction has generally been arrested. 

This short sketch shows clearly enough how complicated 
the connection of the budget with the financing of public works 
may be in each individual country. This is especially the case 
for those States in which State administration has been organised 
on the lines of a trust, with the result that the budget, like the 
balance-sheet of a trust, may conceal more than it reveals. 


1 Cf. HeiniG, in The Accountant (loc. cit.). 
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The Function of the Budget in the Business Cycle 


The State budget is composed of three widely different 
financial elements and economic functions. The question is here 
left open, whether the budget of any State reveals this fact 
numerically and in principle, or conceals it. The argument is, 
moreover, set out in general terms, in order to be more easily 
intelligible and to save space. 

As regards revenue the sources are represented by the fol- 
lowing groups : 

(1) Taxes, excise, customs, and various fees and duties ; 

(2) Ownership of undertakings and administration of pro- 


perty ; 

(3) Power of creating credit, and inflation. 

This simple subdivision shows in itself that the resources 
of the State budget do not consist entirely of money. The sym- 
bols denoting money which appear on the revenue side of the 
State budget are only the outward form in which financial and eco- 
nomic operations of substantially different kinds are expressed. 
As will be seen later, this is also the case for expenditure. It is 
therefore not the fact that the State revenues all flow directly 
from the purse of the taxpayer into the Treasury, and that they 
can therefore flow out on the other side just as simply, if only 
the tap is properly opened. 

The next point to consider is that the effects of the business 
cycle on these three groups of sources differ very widely both 
in intensity and in speed. (We also consider the effect of the 
business cycle on the budget treated as a single whole.) 

There is, however, not only an isolated effect of the business 
cycle on revenue, but also an effect on expenditure, which is 
exactly opposite. We can indeed speak of a reciprocal movement 
of revenue and expenditure in connection with changes in the 
business cycle.? 

The effects of periods of slump and depression on the State 
budget are generally under-estimated. The halving of the State 
budget is quite as frequent as the destruction of half the national 
income. 

The fundamental effect of a slump on the State budget is 
that revenue sinks and at the same time expenditure rises. A 


1 Cf. A. D. Gaver: Public Works in Prosperity and Depression. New York, 
1935. 
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state of strain sets in, the result of which is the consumption 
of reserves (the using up of cash resources). It is here that the 
opposition begins between the central financial administration 
(the finance ministry) and the separate organs constituting 
the State “trust ’’. The latter are inclined in periods of slump 
to adopt an attitude of more or less complete detachment from 
the general interest of the State. It is not indeed rare for such 
semi-State organs to “ sham dead ’’—to protest that they can 
contribute nothing to the common purse—though the case is 
naturally altered where they themselves require assistance from 
State resources. Slumps work against the completeness of the 
budget. This in some cases goes so far that large State under- 
takings, monopolies, etc., are so preoccupied with their own 
anxieties that they become a “ State within a State ”’. 

A theoretical formula for the intensity and speed with which 
slumps affect the various sources of State revenue, and con- 
sequently a sort of danger list for the revenue side of the budget, 
cannot, in the opinion of the writer, be drawn up. This is equally 
true of the expenditure side of the budget. The effect of business 
fluctuations, moreover, does not depend only on the composi- 
tion of the budget, but also on the economic situation of a coun- 
try and its social structure. Consider, for instance, the difference 
between industrial and agricultural countries, or the difference 
due to the fact that the budget of one country may be based not 
only on direct taxation, but also on the honesty of its citizens 
in regard to taxation, while that of another country is tradition- 
ally based on excise duties, fees, and stamp duties, and possibly 
knows nothing of self-assessment by the taxpayer. 

Individual differences in the response to business fluctuations 
are so great that in one country luxury food taxes, contrary 
to all expectation, may be almost insensitive to such fluctuations, 
while in a neighbouring State they may be so extremely sensitive 
as to have disastrous effects. The same is true of almost every 
individual tax and of every country ; there is in fact no general 
criterion. The question who is the most important bearer of 
taxation in a country and how much he normally has to bear 
is also not among the least important of the points to be con- 
sidered. 

Only when all these questions have been answered can any- 
thing be said regarding the real sensitiveness to business fluctua- 
tions of any given State budget. It is obvious that the principle 
generally holds good that the higher the burden on the individual 
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taxpayer the greater will be the sensitiveness of the budget to 
changes in business conditions. 

It is equally difficult to lay down general formulae for the 
speed with which business fluctuations affect the budget as a 
whole. In a general way, it may perhaps be said that at the 
beginning of a slump the State revenues fall rapidly where they 
are directly connected with earnings and turnover, as in the 
case of taxes on earned income deducted at the source, stamp 
duties, and taxes on turnover. Where, however, accounts are 
settled at somewhat longer intervals, as is often the case for 
customs duties and fees, or where a third party—e.g. a tax farmer 
or the administration of a monopoly—collects the taxes for the 
State, there is a time-lag in the effects of business fluctuations, 
whether in the direction of depression or of prosperity. 

The returns from State undertakings and the administration 
of property and the receipts of semi-State organisations show 
similar individual differences in both the intensity and the speed 
of their response to business fluctuations. 

The creation of credit and currency inflation for the benefit 
of the State budget form a special subject which will be touched 
on later. 

When economic conditions are worsening, State expenditure 
will mount with especial rapidity where, for example, unemploy- 
ment relief is a public function. The speed with which the ex- 
penditure side of the budget is affected will depend on the legisla- 
tive system and the extent and mobility of the reserves accu- 
mulated for this purpose. 

An upward turn of the business cycle is not automatically 
followed by a fall in expenditure and a rise in revenue. The 
closing of the scissors between expenditure and revenue is not 
a mechanical operation. The return to normal conditions is 
often just as difficult for the State budget after a depression 
as it is after a boom. When a depression fades out the State 
undertakings and estates do not immediately resume their 
status of financial milch cows. When the economic situation 
changes for the better, undertakings dependent on the State have 
a special tendency to begin by reconstituting their own reserves 
and adding to their capital, before handing over their increased 
receipts. The only assistance which such institutions give to 
public works for the creation of employment often lies in the 
fact that they furnish statistical data relating to what they regard 
as the creation of supplementary employment. 
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It is only just to bear in mind that in many cases the admin- 
istrators of State property and public undertakings have not 
the same opportunities of evading the effects of depressions as 
private undertakings. It is often the duty of public undertakings 
to maintain their equipment in working order, in the general 
interests of the State, even when it is little used and unremunera- 
tive. Moreover, the State has often enough in bad times to take 
over undertakings and functions whose more or less sensational 
disappearance would leave no after-effects in times of prosperity, 
but would now be taken as a warning of imminent catastrophe. 
The State acts in such cases as an ambulance and sanatorium 
which rescues and nurses incurable invalids in the general 
interest and without regard to cost. 


The Provision of Resources for Public Works out of Savings on 
Other Items of the Budget 


It has already been indicated that in normal circumstances 
there are in every State budget certain cash reserves and other 
funds available as initial working capital for extraordinary 
requirements. These resources, however, are generally not 
large. The series of further measures includes in the first place 
what may be called savings. After these come new taxes, the 
creation of credit, and, as a last resource, inflation. 

The much-discussed question of savings may be first con- 
sidered. These presuppose a more or less clear idea of the com- 
position of the usual expenditure of the budget. 

The greatest part of State expenditure is in all countries 
very largely constant, or at least can be varied only with diffi- 
culty, so that savings can be made on it only to a very limited 
extent. The usual items of State expenditure are a charge on the 
budget in the following order, in which as a rule (1) and (2) 
alternately compete for the first place: (1) debt service, (2) 
armaments, (3) staff, (4) pensions, (5) social services, (6) material 
expenditure. 

In periods following a long war the debt service occupies 
the first place in all current State expenditure, far ahead of all 
other items. In periods preceding an approaching war, with 
the lightening of the debt burden, expenditure on armaments 
has a tendency to take the first place in all ordinary State ex- 
penditure, and even in extraordinary expenditure and accord- 
ingly in the creation of credit. 
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In periods following a war it is not uncommon for the debt 
obligations of a State to claim half or more than half of the whole 
State revenue. If they substantially exceed this quantity, there 
inevitably follows a partial or complete inflation, according 
to circumstances, and in consequence a diminution or destruction 
of the loan capital invested in the public debt. (The real equi- 
valents of this capital were already destroyed in the war.) 

This reciprocal action took place after the war of 1914-1918. 
In face of the heaped-up mountains of debt in the various 
European and other States the currencies fell into greater or 
lesser abysses. One example will serve for many. At the end 
of the war, in November 1918, Germany had a war debt of 
about 150 milliard marks, almost exclusively internal and 
funded only to the extent of two-thirds. This at 5 per cent. 
interest required 714% milliard marks yearly, to which were 
then added the claims of the victors. As against this, Germany’s 
last pre-war budget amounted altogether to only 3.5 milliard 
marks. 

For the financing of public works these are questions of 
decisive significance. 

After the Napoleonic wars the distribution of the State 
expenditure of Great Britain was 54 per cent. for debt service, 
30 per cent. for the Navy, and 16 per cent. for civil administra- 
tion. A comparison with the present shows how constant such 
facts really are. The British estimates for 1929-30 showed 
a total expenditure of £772 million with a debt service of £328 
million. The debt service of France in 1923 amounted to about 
33 per cent. of its total expenditure. The United States in 
1929-30 had a debt service of 1.3 milliard dollars out of a total 
expenditure of 3.8 milliard. In the Belgian estimates for 1936 
debt service stands at the head of all the ordinary State 
expenditure with 25 per cent. of the total. The Japanese debt 
required 35 per cent. of the total revenue in the last budget year. 

As regards expenditure on armaments and its proportion 
to the total, comparisons are somewhat more difficult for reasons 
that are well known. Figures from various countries for dif- 
ferent years are taken in this case also, as all that is proposed 
is to give an idea of the order of magnitude of the individual 
items in the budget, and not a comparison as between the dif- 
ferent countries. Japan announces about 47 per cent. of its 
whole economic resources for 1936-37 as its armament require- 
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ments. In 1929 France employed for the same purpose 17 per 
cent. of its State expenditure ; Sweden employs every year about 
15 per cent., and Denmark and Norway each 10 per cent. 

Expenditure on armaments is frequently regarded as pro- 
ductive of employment. It is true that, in addition to the expend- 
iture for man and beast, it includes not inconsiderable sums for 
material expenditure. As, however, in the view here adopted, 
the principal question in regard to the relation between the 
budget and the creation of employment is whether the money 
expended passes into consumption and whether the capital 
invested brings in interest to the State or the interest on it has 
to be paid by the State, this side of the question will be dealt 
with later on in the general summing up. As far as the budget 
is concerned, in any case, expenditure on armaments is seldom 
a source—either actual or potential—of savings to be used in 
connection with fluctuations of the business cycle, and transfers 
from this item to other destinations are usually difficult. 

Another large item in all State expenditure is the salaries 
and wages of Government officials. If to these we add pensions, 
which after a great war increase considerably, we again arrive 
at a comparatively immobile item of current State expenditure. 
The following figures will serve as an example : Belgium (estim- 
ates for 1936), expenditure on staff 21.1 per cent. and on pensions 
15 per cent. ; Germany, from 1926 to 1929, expenditure on staff 
between 29.8 and 27.1 per cent. 

The social services of the State are for the most part based 
on legislation and consequently also cannot be changed at will. 
A State may of course decide that such expenses must be cut 
down in times of difficult economic conditions, but this is quite 
another question, and is not discussed here. Such decisions will 
only be taken in extreme necessity, or when, for instance, there 
is a fundamental change in the attitude of the State towards 
social insurance questions. The same is true for official salaries 
and wages and for pensions. 

Thus the only element left for consideration is the material 
expenditure in the current budget, which appears to offer more 
possibilities of saving. Apart, however, from the fact that this 
item in general only occupies the fifth or sixth place in current 
State expenditure, there may be justifiable objections to savings 
on this head, where there is already a direct connection with the 
provision of employment. 
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Technical Methods of Financing Public Works through the Budget 


In proposals for financing public works the absolute amount 
involved is not the sole decisive factor. To this must be added 
the special nature of the appropriation, by which we mean the 
nature and extent of the resulting charge on the expenditure 
side of the budget. Reference will be made below to the charge 
on the revenue side, i.e. to taxes, credit, and inflation. 

The stipulations attached to the provision of resources 
and the resulting consequences (e.g. as regards the relation 
between the authority carrying out a scheme as debtor and the 
authority financing it as creditor) are specific points to be con- 
sidered in each particular case, which are not infrequently 
of more importance for the budget than the appropriation 
itself. 

From the standpoint of the budget, methods of financing 
public works schemes can be classified under a certain number 
of fundamental forms which are constantly recurring in the 
different countries, and may be described as follows. 

Simple financial assistance to a public works scheme is of 
two kinds: 


(1) 
(2) The grant of a subsidy towards the cost. 


Payment of the whole cost of the scheme ; 


Here, however, there is already an important distinction. 
Method (1) consists of the simple and direct provision of the 
costs out of the budget. After payment the connection of the 
State with the scheme is at an end. In method (2), on the con- 
trary, the State pays only a part of the cost of the scheme. 
From this participation, however, an important consequence 
results. The State participation is generally not solely financial, 
but is coupled with conditions. By furnishing resources for 
public works, the State seeks to stimulate the interest of other 
bodies in the same object and to guide their expenditure of 
time and effort on the provision of employment. The relation 
of debtor to creditor is in fact a reciprocal one. In other words, 
when funds are thus provided, not only is the recipient bound 
to the creditor, in this case the State, but the latter is also bound 
to the debtor, i.e. to the recipient of the grants or subsidies who 
has with them accepted specified conditions and obligations. 
In most cases the consequence is that the receiver of credit 
is more interested than the State in the maintenance and develop- 
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ment of this bond. One step, however, leads to another. Not 
infrequently a further step which the State is compelled to take 
is to pay a supplementary subsidy or help to cover a deficit on 
the completion of a scheme. If the other resources are provided 
by private individuals or bodies, it is their most elementary 
business interest to cling to the State as a solvent partner 
in their financing operations. 

This brings us to two other fundamental methods of State 
participation in the financing of public works : 


(8) Participation in a loan for the purpose ; 
(4) The making of the whole loan. 


A loan necessarily involves an obligation of some duration. 
Accordingly the difference in the methods (3) and (4) is really 
one of degree rather than of kind. Whether the State partici- 
pates in a loan made by another or itself makes the loan, the con- 
sequence is the same as in the case of a grant of bank credit. 
The State will be concerned with the rate of interest on the 
money lent, or will at least have to decide how far it wishes 
and expects to receive interest, and it will be concerned in many 
ways with the standing and solvency of its new client. It will 
also have to decide whether it shall have a hand in the adminis- 
tration of the capital lent or will be satisfied with a mere right 
of supervision. Even where a third party provides the credit, 
the State will still act as co-promotor and party to the trans- 
action. The legalities of private law relating to company pro- 
moting and financing and to holding companies, which have been 
tested times without number, begin to operate. 

A further legal complication arises in connection with the 
budget. The budgets of all modern States are based on the 
principle of including only transactions relating to a single 
year. The obligations we are here concerned with invariably 
involve some breach of this principle. As its application means 
the subordination of the Executive to the will of the Legislature, 
practical and technical questions arise as to how the principle 
may be evaded, if not entirely circumvented. Here, too, there 
are a whole series of ways and possibilities of (more or less) 
legally getting round the difficulties. In normal cases the body 
making the loan, so far as one exists, will itself be ready to 
bridge over the legal difficulties. The fundamentally important 
question, however, lies elsewhere. When the State makes a 
loan for a public works scheme, and thus becomes involved 
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in a transaction lasting beyond the current fiscal year, the effect 
is that the budget enters the realm of financial planning. The 
State undertakes a continuing burden, having attached itself 
by its loan to a continuing operation. The result is the imposi- 
tion of a charge on future years, a result which is of extraordinary 
importance for the budget. We shall return to this question 
in the next section. 

In this prolonged connection of the budget with a public 
works scheme through the loans made for the scheme, an es- 
sential point is whether the State is satisfied with subsequent 
supervision, or whether it shall also insist on an active share in 
the administration. It must also be decided in each individual 
case whether the debt is to be repaid by instalments together 
with the interest, and where the redemption money is to come 
from. 

Almost all the above questions arise also in the case of two 
other forms of State assistance for a public works scheme : 


(5) Payment of the interest on capital provided by a third 
party for the scheme ; 


(6) Payment of a part of such interest. 


An obvious condition here is that the one-year limitation 
on the budget must be set aside by special legislative or other 
provisions. 

Other forms of financial assistance to public works schemes 
are : 


(7) Guarantee of payment of the interest on capital furn- 
ished by a third party ; 
(8) Guarantee of repayment of the loan capital itself. 


Here also it is obvious that the question of binding the 
future, and therefore of future budgets, immediately comes in. 
At any moment in the future the State may find itself, suddenly 
and without warning, in the position of a joint acceptor of a 
bill of exchange, and be called upon to make good its guarantee. 
The variants are very numerous, so that it is a much-discussed 
question what provision the budget should make for guarantees 
of this kind. In the case of a private undertaking or individual 
the provision of reserves to meet eventual claims is a matter 
of course. But there is no way of estimating either the prob- 
ability or the amount of such losses. Here nothing is of much 
help but strict probity in budgeting. Sometimes, too, the 
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soundness of the State finances is a factor in the situation. A 
drowning man clutches at a straw, and a State which has no 
money at its own disposal, but thinks its guarantee may attract 
money from other sources, will not be so over-critical in any 
particular case as a State which has money, and consequently 
sufficient time for more careful scrutiny of the obligations it is 
invited to accept. 

It will perhaps arouse surprise in some readers that such 
elementary commercial terms as soundness and probity should 
be applied to the conduct of the State budget at a time when 
any week may bring the destruction of a world. The only reply 
necessary to this is that any unsoundness in to-day’s budget 
may mean a depression to-morrow. And as the writer holds 
the view that it is the duty of the State, by the systematic 
application of its forces and in particular by genuine and not 
illusory creation of employment, to control the course of the 
depression and put an end to unemployment, he cannot be a 
party to any advocacy of unprincipled budgeting. 

To the further objection, that in difficult times the boldness 
of an idea is sometimes decisive, it can only be replied that 
criminals with accumulated millions of plunder have no doubt 
died quietly in their beds, but that nevertheless it does not 
seem desirable to speculate with the fate of nations. Slovenly 
budgets have more often given rise to revolts than to a golden 
age of prosperity. 

To return to the starting-point of this section, the decisive 
feature of State participation in public works schemes is not 
only that the scope of the budget is no longer restricted to the 
transactions of a single year but that the budget itself is “ trusti- 
fied *’ and converted into a record of financing and holding 
operations. It is true that ultimately it is not the form that is 
important, but rather the consequences that inevitably follow 
from it. All economic history, and in particular that of the last 
few decades, has shown that trusts are at least not more capable 
of resisting the storms of depressions than older and simpler 
forms of economic organisation. In the transformation of the 
State budget into a financial and economic organ for controlling 
the business cycle—a process which is now very generally taking 
place—it is all the more urgent to recognise and avert these 
dangers. No advantage would be gained if crises of unorganised 
private economy were to be replaced by crises of State-organised 
production. Since the end of the war in 1918 the whole world 
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has been filled with demands for systematic planning in State 
economic control, and with experiments in this direction, to 
which hundreds of millions of mankind are looking for delivery 
from the torment and misery due to the ebb and flow of private 
economy. Are all the vast toil and labour that have been devoted 
to the task of planning a mere absurdity ? It is hardly to be 
supposed that humanity would sit down quietly under the dis- 
covery that it had deceived itself. 

The writer is therefore of opinion that high quality in budget- 
ing is just as much an indispensable condition for the State as is 
sound book-keeping for the merchant who wishes to know 
where he stands. The matter has nothing to do with world 
philosophies or State systems. The regular ordering of the 
budget serves all alike, but can equally be abused by anyone 
who achieves the power to do so. 

Individual States have adopted very varied methods of 
avoiding the consequences that have just been indicated. At 
first the method generally adopted was to take all schemes for 
creating employment through public works and to place them 
and the operations materially connected with them under a 
central administration. Ministries of labour and labour depart- 
ments were accordingly enlarged. Instead of this elaboration of 
State organisation, the method now often adopted is to separate 
all such schemes from the State administration. Special funds 
are constituted, special organisations created, and vast edifices 
of laws constructed. The most imposing structures in this 
domain are those of the United States of America, but they have 
been imitated and even extended in various European countries.' 

In the preparation of these organisations special legislative 
procedures have also been adopted. Instead of the ordinary 
administrations, special bodies have been called in. The Ameri- 
ean “Brain Trust” will always remain an example of wealth 
of ideas in the preparation of gigantic State undertakings. 

A mixture of old and new has also frequently been preferred. 
As instances of this the “ Frossard plan’ and the “ Marquet 
plan ” in France may be mentioned. 

The facts indicate that a properly organised system of ex- 
change of knowledge and experience could probably spare 
individual countries much circuitous experimenting. 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFICE : Public Works Policy. 
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The Creation of New Resources 


With the growth of public works schemes, and consequently 
of the funds needed to finance them, the possibilities of budget 
savings and of other resources obtained with the help of the 
State become equally inadequate. 

There then remains the expedient of creating new sup- 
plementary resources. The measure with which all such efforts 
begin has already been referred to: the emptying of cashboxes 
and the using up of reserves. After this there only remain 
taxation, the creation of credit, and inflation. 

It will be clear to the reader that we are now turning to the 
other side of the ledger. In the foregoing section the technique 
of financing on the expenditure side of the budget was sketched ; 
the technique of methods of raising resources on the receipts 
side will now be indicated. Here, too, it is not proposed to 
enumerate the many and varied ways and means that have 
been applied in the last few decades in different countries to 
attain the desired object.! 

The number of mild or drastic measures, of broad or narrow 
ways, for creating supplementary revenue for the State budget 
is legion. Usually a State does not try to reach the goal by one 
single device, but prefers a combination of everything possible. 

Reference has already been made above to taxes in this 
connection. The subject has also been dealt with in the publica- 
tions of the International Labour Office and can there be 
referred to. It is somewhat different with the creation of 
credit. Here the connections with the State budget, and in 
particular with future budgets, are often not sufficiently clearly 
seen.? A few remarks may be made on this point. 

Although many of the expedients adopted in individual 
States to provide supplementary resources now lie just as far 
outside the ordinary budget as the expenditure of the sums so 
raised, there is one thing which has so far not been altered 
by this “ perforating’ of the budget. Both expenditure and 
revenue alike impose charges on the budget, and in a similar 
way. We have already seen how new connections, obligations, 
and consequences arise from budget expenditure. The same 


1 The report on Public Works Policy already cited contains extensive informa- 
tion on this subject. As far as the writer is aware, this is the only comprehensive 
survey of what has hitherto been done in this direction. 

2 Cf. Public Works Policy, in particular Chapter ITI, §2 : “ Loans”’, pp. 86 et seq. 
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happens on the other side, in the case of revenue, particularly 
where it is derived from the creation of credit. 

There are at least two theories of business cycles, the organic 
and the inorganic. One holds that a depression accumulates 
idle capital, which with the assistance of the State has to be 
set in motion again; the other takes the view that recovery 
can be financed by the creation of credit and swears by this 
method. By this of course is meant non-inflationary creation 
of credit, often, however, with the assumption that such creation 
of credit may take place in a region of empty credit space newly 
discovered by the State. As against this, the writer takes the 
now somewhat old-fashioned view that the State, like the 
individual, may indeed in great emergencies develop hitherto 
unsuspected forces, but that it cannot reach beyond its strength, 
and that a State can only create credit in so far as capital is in 
existence. If a somewhat far-fetched comparison may be per- 
mitted, Spinoza’s monism holds good equally in the science of 
public finance: matter and spirit are the two fundamental 
properties of a State, and together form its economic substance. 
The one can carry the other in new directions, redistribute 
it, and turn it to new uses, but cannot conjure up any new 
substance. 

It is of course possible to discover capital lying idle. But it is 
usually very difficult to mobilise it. There are, for instance, 
those thirty milliard francs of unproductive capital (gold and 
notes) which, in the opinion of experts, are hidden away in the 
stockings of worthy but timorous Frenchmen. If this treasure 
could be released, it would be of great importance for the financ- 
ing of public works in France and elsewhere, and would even 
have a material influence on budgets. There are also the profits 
on the gold reserves of certain countries due to devaluation, 
which are still waiting for mobilisation, or the mint profits 
which were made, for example, in the United States on the issue 
of silver certificates. The only point overlooked here is that these 
are consequences of other measures, and that a capital basis 
exists for these profits. Moreover, Belgium, for example, has 
in fact used. the profits on the revaluation of its gold reserve 
to provide resources for public works, the funds of the Office 
for Economic Recovery (Office de redressement économique, or 
“ Orec ”’) being derived from this source. 

An entirely different method of creating credit is to squeeze 
other would-be borrowers out of the credit market. It is not 
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intended to argue as to the necessity to the State of such 
measures, but merely to discuss the facts. The great German 
commercial bank, the Reichskreditgesellschajt, states in its report 
on the economic situation of Germany in 1935-36: “In 19384, 
therefore, public issues absorbed not less than 70 per cent. 
of all investments on the German capital market. In view of the 
increase in public investment in the year 1935, a further shift 
in favour of the public authority must have taken place. ” 

The above remark suggests that the consequence of squeezing 
others out of the credit market is that the State becomes the 
most important investor of capital. If we suppose this line of 
action continued up to the limit of 100 per cent., then the State 
becomes its own creditor. This alters not only the power over 
the credit market, but also the control of capital. At the same 
time, however, the charge for interest in the budget remains 
unchanged. For in fact, if the State monopolises all credit 
operations and itself invests all the capital, it is its own budget 
accounts which are correspondingly increased, because it has 
to find the interest. And if the interest is charged to the author- 
ities that administer the invested capital, it makes its appearance 
in prices as a new form of indirect taxation. 

New capital has therefore not been created. Unquestionably, 
however, with good economic planning, and wisely directed, 
it is possible for the existing capital to be more effectively 
employed against depressions and slumps than before. That 
this is only a possibility should be emphasised, for it has never 
yet been shown that when large sums are being invested in 
capital goods, this money necessarily goes to increase consumer 
purchasing power, with a consequent increase in the sales of 
consumption goods. On the other hand, it will hardly be dis- 
puted that the British methods, for example, of dealing with 
the depression show that slumps can be counterbalanced by 
increasing the purchasing power of the masses and reducing 
prices. 

It is not merely the taking over of the power to grant credit 
and the direction of public works that will put an end to economic 
depressions. The result depends also upon the source from which 
the necessary funds are derived. As far as the budget is con- 
cerned, these operations have so far more often resulted in 
expanding the budget, increasing charges, and imposing obliga- 
tions on the budget for many years ahead, than in improving 
the future course of the business cycle. 
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Whether a State brings to life reserves which were lying 
idle, whether it becomes the owner of new or of all existing 
means of production, or whether it seeks to set the economic 
machine in motion by the more circuitous way of restarting 
private capitalist enterprise : in so far as it creates credit for this 
purpose, supplementary charges will arise in the budget. If the 
capital mobilised by these credit operations is capable of re- 
producing itself, the budget is converted into a plan for guarantee- 
ing the interest and the repayment of the capital. If on the other 
hand the credit created by the State is productive of neither 
capital nor interest, as for instance in the case of expenditure on 
armaments, the expenditure of capital, together with the relevant 
interest and amortisation charges, converts the budget into a 
debt-book. 

In connection with the financing of public works, far too 
little attention is paid to the fact that the long-term character 
of these operations necessarily turns the budget into a financial 
plan. The classical example here is the Russian Five-Year Plan. 
One of the principal experts in budgetary science at the present 
day, Mr. Buck, points out that for this reason many people are 
again advocating the practice of budgeting for a period of several 
years ', on the ground that it is easier to balance revenue and 
expenditure over the different phases of the business cycle with 
a long-term budget than with a one-year budget. This idea, 
like so many others, is not new. It died at least once a hundred 
years ago, e.g. when the Belgian revolution swept away the 
ten-year budget. In the science of public finance, too, the idea 
has been discarded, because it has been shown that long-term 
burdens on future State budgets are in reality nothing but 
advances drawn on an imaginary future prosperity. Long-term 
budgets and financial plans may provide guidance for future 
arrangements, but offer as little guarantee of a balanced 
budget as any other long-term estimates of prospective business 
results. 

How inflation arises has already been indicated. When 
the burden of debt (interest and amortisation charges) of a 
State becomes greater than some considerable fraction (in 
general about half) of its revenue, the State becomes insolvent. 


1 A. E. Buck: The Budget in Governments of To-day, in particular Chapter V : 
“ The Budget as a Financial Plan ”’, pp. 114-163. New York, 1934. 
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The way to avoid this is to write down the capital value of the 
debt, which is precisely inflation. 

The notion of inflation seems to-day to have lost for many 
a great deal of its terror. The world has gone through so many 
belts of poison gas that the stench of State bankruptcy no longer 
seems to it the most fearful of terrors. Moreover, the idea of 
controlled inflation, a sort of inoculation with the poison as a 
protection against worse ills, is familiar to many. And in fact 
events have shown that this sort of serum treatment of the State 
finances is possible. It is forgotten, however, that such pseudo- 
scientific cures are only possible on economic bodies which have 
a sound constitution, and that, moreover, controlled inflation 
is the crudest form of taxation that can possibly be imagined. 
In addition to this, it does not conjure up any new capital, but 
instead annihilates capital. Whether it is carried out by increas- 
ing the note circulation, converting debt, or lowering the nominal 
value of State securities, is at bottom a matter of indifference ; 
the effect is always annihilation of capital by the reduction 
of the State’s liabilities. 

On these grounds inflation seems to be the most dangerous 
method of financing public works. It wastes the economic 
assets of the country, it is an attack on the body of the State 
involving danger to its very life. 

Lastly, it may be pointed out that all schemes to create 
employment by public works may be without result where the 
cause of the disease lies essentially beyond the limits of an indi- 
vidual State. The fluctuations of the business cycle are to-day 
no longer an isolated national phenomenon ; thev can therefore 
be combated by one Government alone only in the case of a 
closed economy, a completely isolated State, in which case the 
Government may find itself obliged to use up the human wealth 
of its country together with the other forms of original capital. 
How far really permanent results can be obtained in this way 
may here be left an open question. It is in any case a fact that 
the whole world is still suffering from the economic depression, 
and every new attack of economic sickness in one country 
exposes all other countries once more to the risk of infection. On 
this ground alone the financing of public works is an international 
matter. 

“ The world’s troubles cannot be cured by isolated national 
policies. Before we can emerge from the present depression, 
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what is narrow and selfish and short-sighted in those policies 
has to be discarded. There must be a genuine and not a hypo- 
critical desire for international co-operation.” } 

“ There is no autarkic road to a higher civilisation ” * —and, 
it should be added, no autarkic way of escaping the fluctuations 
of the business cycle. 

If the world is to be helped to emerge from the blind dominion 
of technical development into general enjoyment of the achieve- 
ments of civilisation, and thus of a higher standard of life, the 
International Labour Office can make a valuable contribution 
in regard to this question of methods of financing public 
works. The following are clearly among the tasks that lie 
before it : 


(1) To prepare a statistical and critical survey of what 
has so far been accomplished, and for this purpose to 
draft a uniform questionnaire ; 

(2) To act as a clearing house for knowledge and ex- 
perience ; 

(3) To draw up principles for the development of organs 
capable of directing the financing of public works on an 
international scale ; 

(4) To draw up principles for the provision of resources 

for public works by international agreements. 


1 H. B. Burt ier, in: International Labour Conference, Nineteenth Session, 
Geneva, 1935: Record of Proceedings, p. 394 (reply of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to the discussion of his Report). 

2 Thid. 


The Investment of Social Insurance Funds 
with special reference to 
the Countries of Latin America 


The following report, compiled by the Mexican Department 
of Labour, was presented by the Mexican Government Delegation 
to the Conference of the American States which are members of the 
International Labour Organisation, held at Santiago de Chile 
in January last. It deals with one of the fundamental problems 
of the administration of social insurance ; the solution is concerned 
not only with the internal technical functioning of the insurance 
institution but with the national economy as a whole, especially 
in countries where capital is scarce, and where the investment 
of considerable funds is consequently more liable to cause economic 
disequilibrium. 

It is the point of view of such countries that is more particularly 
studied in this report. The views expressed are of great interest, and 
the Office has therefore considered it useful to publish the report 
in this Review. The Office desires to take the present opportunity of 
exvressing its thanks to the Mexican Labour Department for having 
authorised the publication. 


HE Government of Mexico is at present engaged in organ- 

ising a more or less complete social insurance system 

to cover the whole country ; it will be centralised in a single 

federal institution, not working for profit, which will undertake 

the entire management of the scheme and will have all the 

characteristics of what is known in administrative law as a 
decentralised public service. 

The legislative position in Mexico is such that the Govern- 
ment is completely free to plan out a system by which all the 
so-called social risks will be covered by a single comprehensive 
scheme. The absence of any complicated legislative or con- 
tractual provisions, and the consequent almost entire absence 
of vested rights or interests, have led the Mexican Government 
to attempt to deal with this problem systematically ; it has al- 
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ready laid down a wide and solid basis for the future organic 
development of the Social Insurance Institute that is to be set up. 

There is accordingly no problem arising out of the application 
of social insurance that could be considered uninteresting or 
unimportant by the Mexican Government; on the contrary, 
it wishes to study all such problems with a view to building 
from the outset on foundations that will ensure the successful 
solution of these problems as they arise. 

One of the most difficult, if not perhaps the most important, 
of the problems to which the organisation of a social insurance 
scheme gives rise, from the point of view of certain countries, 
such as Mexico, is that of planning and carrying out the invest- 
ment of the accumulated funds of social insurance institutions. 

The investment of these funds involves two sets of problems, 
the relative importance of which varies according to the degree 
of economic development reached by the country concerned : 
on the one hand the internal technical problems which the in- 
surance institution must solve if its finances are to remain 
on a sound footing; on the other hand the general problems 
arising out of the existence on the money market of the country 
of a considerable volume of cheap money. 

As just mentioned, the seriousness of each of these groups 
of problems varies according to whether the investment of the 
funds in question has to take place in a country with abundant 
capital and a strong economic structure or in a country where 
capital is scarce and dear and the economic structure somewhat 
weak. 

In countries of the former type, the advent of a further supply 
of cheap capital will not make any great difference to the com- 
position of the existing general volume of capital, and in con- 
sequence its effect on the production and circulation of wealth 
in general on the national market is not likely to alter the eco- 
nomic balance sufficiently to necessitate caution by the Govern- 
ment in administering the funds of its insurance institutions. 

In the second group of countries, on the contrary, in which 
exactly the opposite arguments hold good, the Governments, 
including that of Mexico, fear that they will have, or actually 
do have, as in Chile, serious difficulty in counteracting the 
effects on the general economic situation of the appearance of 
the insurance institutions on the investment market. 

It is clear that both groups of problems must receive the 
attention of any State that wishes to establish or has already 
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established a compulsory insurance scheme of any considerable 
size, and the experience of countries that have found practical 
solutions for these complex matters cannot fail to be of great 
value for all, helping the countries that are introducing insurance 
to establish their schemes on a sound working basis and assisting 
those that have established schemes to deal with the concrete 
problems that arise from day to day. 


I 


Generally speaking, the resources of insurance institutions 
fall into two main groups according as the risks in question 
are covered by a system of individual or collective accumula- 
tion or by a system of annual assessment. 

It may further be said that, in principle, this classification 
of resources by their origin is accompanied by a corresponding 
distinction in their purpose, or—which amounts to the same— 
in the method of their investment. The resources collected to 
cover risks under a system of accumulation may, as a general 
rule, be invested for a long or medium term ; those of the second 
type may, also as a general rule, be used for short-term invest- 
ments or deposited at call. 

But, no matter what the source of the available funds may 
be, it may be asserted that the following fundamental technical 
questions must be settled before they are invested : 


(a) Degree of security: the recovery of the sum invested 
must be as fully guaranteed as possible, either by the personal 
solvency of the debtor or by the existence of adequate security. 

(b) Liquidity of the investment: as far as possible, and to 
a degree varying according to the nature of the funds invested, 
the invested capital should be easily recoverable in cash when 
its repayment falls due. 

(c) Minimum rate of interest : the investment must provide 
the institution with a yield that is not less than the basic figure 
used for calculating the assets and financial liabilities of the 
fund ; otherwise the institution will be working on the basis 
of an actuarial deficit which will in time destroy the balance 
between receipts and payments. 

(d) Agreement between the date of recovery of funds and the 
date at which they are required to meet liabilities : these dates 
should correspond as closely as possible. 


Fy 
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The body responsible for the investment of insurance funds 
has a choice between the following methods of ensuring the strict 
observance of the four conditions enumerated above, according 
to the nature of the funds to be invested. 

(a) In the case of long-term investments in real property, 
or in loans to agriculturists or for the development of economic 
equipment, the insurance institution may invest its funds either 
in ordinary mortgage loans, in loans to industry or agriculture 
for productive purposes, or in loans for public works of 
general utility. 

With regard to ordinary mortgage loans, which are generally 
intended to meet liabilities or to be used for some unproductive 
purpose, the investing institution must reckon with the risk— 
at least for indivisible mortgages of the traditional type—of not 
being able to obtain the cash required at a given moment to 
meet its obligations. Moreover, investments of this kind do 
not serve the social ends that should normally be furthered by 
the investment of large sums belonging to social insurance 
institutions. Consequently, it cannot be said that the investment 
of the funds available for long-term investment in mortgage 
loans of the traditional type is desirable. 

In the case of investments in real property and loans to 
finance farmers or for the development of economic equipment, 
i.e. loans intended to assist industrial or agricultural production, 
the insurance institutions have two possibilities : they may invest 
their funds directly or indirectly. By direct investment is 
meant that the insurance institutions grant loans to industrial 
or agricultural undertakings to be used for purposes of produc- 
tion ; the investor then runs all the risks of the debtors’ ability 
to pay and of their solvency, but against this it has the advantage 
of obtaining a higher rate of interest than could be hoped for 
from indirect investment. The insurance institution may invest 
indirectly through other credit agencies by acquiring bonds, 
debentures, mortgage certificates, or any of the securities 
which these agencies place on the market either in their own 
name or as endorsers for the actual debtors. Such indirect 
investments offer great advantages to the investing institution 
as regards security, liquidity, and availability when required, 
but they certainly bring in less interest than direct ones 
ean do. 

The possible effects of these types of investments on the 
market will be analysed later. 
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As regards the third kind of long-term investments mentioned 
above (loans for the construction or improvement of public 
works or services of general utility to the community), these 
are more in accordance with the purpose of a social insurance 
institution than those already discussed, since they extend 
the welfare work of the institution beyond the strict circle 
of its own beneficiaries, conferring advantages not only 
on the insured but also on the population as a whole, and 
especially those living in urban centres. 

In the case of young countries more particularly, such 
as those of Latin America, the financing of public works has 
beneficial effects on the general standard of hygiene of the popu- 
lation. Many of their towns and cities, including even some of 
considerable importance, have practically none of the most 
elementary public services, such as a supply of drinking water, 
drainage systems, paving, footpaths, cleansing services, markets, 
etc., or the services that do exist are of such poor quality that 
they cannot really be said to satisfy the normal requirements 
of a civilised people. 

In some countries the organisation of credit for public 
works meets with difficulties arising either from political instab- 
ility, or from lack of adequate guarantees, or again from the 
inability of those who would benefit to pay for the services in 
question. If insurance institutions do engage in this form of 
investment they are accordingly exposed to certain risks. In 
the first place, the investment may be speculative, because of the 
uncertainty as to the practical possibility of carrying out the 
work or as to whether it will really pay ; in this case the invest- 
ment is naturally unsafe and will lead to financial instability 
that may endanger the economic existence of the institution. 
In the second place, the investing body may be obliged to 
turn itself into a complex technical structure to study the pos- 
sibilities of the investment from every point of view and take 
steps to ensure the recovery of the invested capital; in this 
case the institution is necessarily launching out on new functions 
which may make it less efficient in the performance of its 
essential social tasks. 

Here again, of course, there is the possibility of indirect 
investments in work of public utility, the insurance funds being 
invested in the securities issued by credit institutes for financing 
operations of this kind. There is no need to recapitulate here 
the disadvantages of indirect investments. 
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(b) In the case of funds that may be required at short 
notice, the insurance institution has the choice of two types 
of investment, either separately, or in such proportions as 
prudence dictates. 

In the first place, it may place its funds on short-term or 
sight deposit with a bank. Generally speaking, this operation 
satisfies all the requirements of security, liquidity, etc., men- 
tioned above, but it suffers from the defect of a low interest rate 
and from the fact that commercial banks—the only ones that 
accept deposits of this type—are not at all anxious to increase 
their stock of money of this kind, especially during the slump 
that is at present so marked in commercial affairs, which provide 
the only possibility of reinvesting such deposits. This means 
that bank deposits can absorb only a very limited fraction of the 
funds available for investment—in fact, only those that the 
insurance institution must constantly have at call to meet 
immediate claims. 

In the second place, the insurance institution may invest 
its funds of this type in what are known as gilt-edged securities. 
These are essentially either securities guaranteed by the State 
(either the central Government or some local or municipal 
authority) or issues authorised by the Central Banks, including, 
as a rule, debentures and bonds issued by undertakings or credit 
institutions of recognised solvency. 

In the large industrial countries, social insurance institu- 
tions have an almost unlimited choice of securities on the market 
that suit their purpose. In countries of more recent economic 
expansion, on the contrary, the market for securities is either 
non-existent or else so limited in its powers of absorption that 
there is not a sufficient choice of home securities for the invest- 
ment of the available funds. At the same time, it is uncertain 
to what extent investment in foreign securities can be considered 
acceptable, for, even if the recovery of the money invested is 
more or less guaranteed, the purchase of these securities means 
exporting an unduly large amount of the country’s money, 
which, especially in the Latin-American countries, is urgently 
required for internal economic development. For this reason 
it would seem that a shortage of home securities in which to 
invest insurance funds should never be made an excuse for 
acquiring foreign securities unless their purchase represents 
investments of another type within the country. 
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II 


So far we have been considering only the internal technical 
problems connected with the investment of the resources of 
social insurance institutions. As has been seen, these problems 
have only a slight and indirect influence on the action of the 
State as the trustee responsible for safeguarding the interests 
of the community as a whole. Brief reference must now be made 
to the general problems arising out of the investment policy 
of the insurance institutions; these will be considered more 
especially from the point of view of the industrial and financial 
structure of countries of recent economic development, for the 
historical background of the Latin-American countries leads 
them to view social questions from the angle of their own partic- 
ular stage of evolution. 

As a basis for this analysis, it will be necessary first of all 
to show what exactly is the problem that arises as soon as 
a considerable volume of capital has to be invested on a restricted 
market ; it is essentially the problem of recognising in advance 
and endeavouring to control the consequences of investing com- 
paratively large sums in a relatively limited capital market. 

Whether the presence of the social insurance institution on 
the market makes itself felt by direct or indirect operations, 
according to the distinction made above, its influence may be 
said to be substantially the same, for the credit institutions 
through which it may direct its operations are merely the more 
or less passive channels through which this new capital influx 
comes. 

All the social and economic effects of the investment of 
large volumes of capital (in countries at a low stage of economic 
development, be it remembered) on industrial production, 
agricultural production, and the general structure of credit will 
be successively studied. Little mention will be made of the 
advantages accruing from the existence of such capital, for they 
are irrelevant to the present study and are in any case obvious. 


(1) The Latin-American countries have long been suffering 
under the pressure of foreign capitalism and economic imperialism, 
which on the one hand aimed at hampering the economic 
development of these countries so as to retain the huge market 
they offered for manufactured goods, while on the other the 
internal expansion of industry forced them to seek a market 
in Latin America for the products of heavy industry, notably 
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manufacturing machinery that could not be sold in its country 
of origin. In spite of this pressure, which has only recently been 
relaxed, the States of Latin America have, in the last few years, 
begun a process of industrial development that is gaining 
strength from day to day. 

This is no place in which to analyse the causes of this move- 
ment, nor is it necessary for our present purpose to know these 
causes or to determine to what extent they are to be found 
in international events or in the internal circumstances of the 
countries in question. 

It is certain, in any case, that until a few years ago—one 
might say, roughly, until 1929—industrial production was a 
relatively unimportant component in the general volume of pro- 
duction of the majority of the Latin-American countries ; with 
the exception of a few light industries (textiles, foodstuffs), the 
share of industry was very small as compared with that of agri- 
cultural production. To-day, however, industrial production in 
Latin America has reached such a considerable level of develop- 
ment that it gives promise of being able, at no very distant date, 
to supply all the manufactured goods required by the countries 
in question. 

If the large volume of capital at the disposal of an extensive 
social insurance scheme comes on the market while the Latin- 
American countries are passing through this process of industrial- 
isation, it may naturally seem at first sight as if this fact would 
accelerate the development in question. Indeed, for many 
years the industries of these countries have suffered from a 
shortage of capital, and the rate of interest that had to be paid 
on the small amount offered for investment was so high that the 
offer of large sums at low rates would at once lead to the found- 
ing of new industries and the improvement of the existing 
industrial equipment. 

But the effect outlined above, although doubtless favourable 
to the economic development of the countries of Latin America, 
must not be allowed to obscure possible other consequences, 
either less favourable or even actively unfavourable, or to lead 
those countries to hasten on too recklessly the advent of a new 
situation which they have studied only from one angle. An 
attempt is made below to suggest some of the possible effects 
on industrial production and to bring out the dangers that would 
have to be avoided if social insurance funds were to be invested 
in manufacturing industries. 
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(a) The effects of the phenomena under consideration are 
not restricted to a gentie and desirable change in the technique 
of production by an improvement in the equipment at the dis- 
posal of industry. In addition to this improvement, whether 
by the substitution of machinery for old-fashioned tools or 
implements or of new for old machinery, there are in practice 
a number of other more or less serious consequences that must 
be carefully weighed before laying down the lines of any general 
policy in the matter. 

In the first place, the change in technical methods would 
mean a difference in the output of the workers engaged in pro- 
duction ; increased individual output means lower production 
costs, since each unit of output contains less labour cost under the 
new method than under the old. As the newly equipped under- 
takings would produce more in the same time than the present 
undertakings, they would be in a favoured situation, the con- 
sequences of which might be : 


(i) that the newly equipped undertakings would sell at a 
price corresponding exactly to their real costs ; 

(ii) that they would sell at a slightly lower price than the 
older firms. 


In either event, the older undertakings would be placed in an 
extremely difficult position, since for a time they would find a 
market only in so far as the new undertakings were unable to 
meet the whole demand. That would be merely a temporary 
state of affairs, for sooner or later the profits of the new under- 
takings would lead to the creation of yet others, until such time 
as the whole demand could be met at the lower price level. 
What would then be the fate of the older firms ? 

Under an entirely liberal view of the development of pro- 
duction, the answer is simple and requires no comment: they 
would disappear ; the stronger would survive and the weaker 
would go to the wall. But this rough Darwinian liberalism, 
useful as it was for the employers of the nineteenth century, 
is inacceptable from any point of view save that of the 
individual interests of the owners of the newly equipped under- 
takings. 

According to modern conceptions of the State, the activities 
of the public authorities should be something more than those of 
a police force guaranteeing order and social peace at any price 
as ends in themselves. On the contrary, Mexico believes, and 
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endeavours to base its conduct on the view, that the State 
should intervene in every field of social relations, even in those 
that have so far been considered as purely private and individual 
matters, with a view to maintaining an equitable balance be- 
tween the various classes and also between the various groups 
that take part in the collective life of the community. 

If these principles are followed, it is impossible to remain 
indifferent to the fate of the less well equipped undertakings 
in their struggle against the more modern ones that have bene- 
fited by the credits made available by an extensive investment 
policy. It is impossible to remain indifferent, not so much be- 
cause of the pecuniary losses sustained by the industrialists 
or employers who are displaced by the newer firms, but rather 
on account of the consequences that the disappearance of these 
opportunities of employment must necessarily have on the earn- 
ings of the working population and the loss which the abandon- 
ment of the equipment of these undertakings represents for the 
wealth of the community. 

It may be said that the closing down of the old undertakings 
is balanced by the opening of new fields of employment, but this 
is not arithmetically correct, nor is there any guarantee that 
all the workers who lose their jobs when one firm closes down 
will obtain employment in a new one. On the contrary, the 
process of engagement by the new undertaking will be used to 
sift out the older workers, who had acquired certain rights by 
virtue of their long service in the old undertaking, and those 
who were injured in its service and thus lost some of their 
working capacity. 


(b) Unfair competition is bound to result as a kind of 
corollary to the difference in the price level produced by the 
phenomenon under consideration. Everyone knows that as soon 
as competition of this kind is materially possible there are very 
few undertakings that will refrain from engaging in it; unfair 
competition, which is the basis on which monopolies grow up, 
can therefore be eliminated only by making it materially 
impossible, or at least difficult. Consequently, it does not seem 
possible to rely simply on commercial honesty to guarantee that 
no advantage will be taken of the discrepancy in the costs of pro- 
duction resulting from the difference in the rate of interest 
on invested capital and the increased efficiency of the newly 
equipped undertakings ; it would certainly be exploited with 
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a view, ultimately, to establishing a monopoly for the new 
firms. 

The argument of the preceding paragraph would seem to 
exclude the possibility of the fall in costs proving beneficial for 
the working class, which naturally constitutes the great bulk 
of the consumers in every country. In effect, while for a short 
period the consumers would benefit by the low prices resulting 
from the price-cutting movement, as soon as the “less fit ” 
undertakings disappeared prices would immediately rise to a 
level that would be determined solely by the extent of the control 
and monopoly that had been established in the branch of 
industry concerned. Thus, a monetary advantage for the con- 
sumers would be followed by a permanently unfavourable 
situation. 


(c) Under the capitalist system in which we are now living, 
the only incentive to industrial production is the rate of interest 
that can be earned on the fixed and working capital invested in 
the undertaking. This assertion is of course made on the as- 
sumption that there is no interference with the free play of 
competition within the capitalist system as a result of State 
intervention, either as employers on the open market or in the 
regulation of competitive conditions. 

In view of what has been said, it may further be stated— 
and the facts bear out the statement—that if large profits are 
made by undertakings in any given branch of industry, there is 
invariably an influx of fresh capital into that industry, so that 
new firms are established in it, or the older ones expand. 

A second corollary, therefore, of the fall in the costs of pro- 
duction would be the possibility of the over-development of 
certain branches of production at the expense of others ; this 
would doubtless increase the frequency of economic crises and 
thus have very harmful consequences for the economic system 
in general. 


(2) The possible effects of the investment of large sums by 
insurance institutions have so far been discussed with reference 
to industrial production ; the position of agriculture with regard 
to this phenomenon must now be briefly analysed. 

At present, agriculture is in a rather backward state in 
practically all the Latin-American countries: the system of 
property is antiquated—for the position achieved in Mexico 
as the result of its agrarian reforms does not exist in the other 
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countries ; it is extremely. backward on the technical side ; 
and the methods of administration and the facilities for agri- 
cultural credit are also out of date. 

Throughout practically the whole of Latin America land 
tenure still retains its feudal characteristics, the land being 
divided up into huge estates or latifundia, fractions of which are 
occupied by agricultural workers on terms very similar to those 
of the cotters and serfs of the Middle Ages. 

There are three main consequences of this system of land 
tenure. 

In the first place, this serf labour being extremely cheap, 
these huge estates are worked on a very rudimentary technical 
basis, as machinery would be more costly than human labour. 
This obviously means that the standard of living of the rural 
workers is extremely low—but that is a point that is outside 
the scope of the present study. 

Secondly, the administration of these estates is very 
imperfect, and if a good yield is obtained it is thanks to natural 
conditions of climate and soil. There are very few countries in 
Latin America that engage in intensive cultivation; on the 
contrary, the large estates are worked on the simple principle 
of the exhaustion of the land cultivated on a system of rotation. 
Very few of these countries, moreover, have any organised 
scheme of agricultural insurance, so that the yield of the harvest 
fluctuates in accordance with the risks to which it is exposed. 

Thirdly, mention must be made of the inadequacy and 
iniquity of the conditions that prevail with regard to agricultural 
credit—another factor that keeps agriculture at an extremely 
low economic level. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the achievements 
of Mexico in dealing with these various agricultural problems. 
Mexico is changing its system of land tenure, gradually but 
firmly replacing the large estates by modern methods of agricul- 
tural development, in which the rights of the workers are guaran- 
teed, and by common ownership of the land. At the same time, 
the Government is steadily pursuing its policy of improving 
the technical equipment in rural areas by replacing old imple- 
ments by more efficient equipment. Mexico has also established 
a national agricultural credit system, not working for profit, 
which will finance and equip small agricultural producers and 
workers on common land, so as to improve their working and 
living conditions by securing for them a better return for their 
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work. The Government is trying to get the private insurance 
companies to introduce agricultural insurance, so that the crops 
may be protected against the risks to which they are exposed. 

But this revolutionary policy that is being carried out in 
Mexico has, to our knowledge, no parallel in any of the other 
countries of Latin America, and it must not therefore be taken 
as a basis for a study that is essentially international. 

On the other hand, it cannot be said that in all the other 
countries, with political and economic conditions differing 
considerably from those in Mexico, the latifundian system of 
land tenure, the backwardness in technical and administrative 
methods, and the lack of agricultural credit mentioned above 
are all found in a high degree of completeness. What can safely 
be said is that in most of the Latin-American countries agricul- 
ture is, in varying degrees, in the backward state described. 

In any case, whether on the basis of a reformed agricultural 
economy, as in Mexico, or of an advanced capitalist agricultural 
economy, as in other countries, can it be said that the interven- 
tion of a social insurance institution on the agricultural credit 
market is likely to prove beneficial ? 

It is well known that agriculture has always had and still 
has such striking features differentiating it from other branches 
of the economic system that the principles governing economic 
phenomena in general cannot be applied to it. Thus, the stand- 
ards and methods of industrial or commercial credit cannot be 
extended to agricultural credit, which is subject to entirely 
different rules, so that the institutions that propose to grant 
loans to agriculture must really specialise in such work, or even 
make it their sole activity. 

It therefore does not seem desirable for a credit institution 
—which the social insurance institution would be in the cir- 
cumstances—to make loans simultaneously to industry and 
commerce on the one hand and to agriculture on the other. 

But, as was clearly brought out by the depression that 
began in 1929, the economic structure of any country is a unity, 
so that movements in any sector of its economic system react 
throughout the whole. There is therefore no reason to believe 
that the influence of the phenomenon under consideration will 
be restricted to industry and commerce; it must rather be 
expected to affect conditions in agriculture. And in this connec- 
tion the distinction drawn at the outset between economically 
advanced and economically backward countries is of importance. 
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In the former, agriculture is either less important than the 
manufacturing industries (Germany, Great Britain), or is at 
most about on a level with it (France), so that industry really 
constitutes the basic factor of the economic life of those countries. 
In the latter, on the other hand, agriculture is the foundation 
of the country’s existence—generally a poor one, indeed, but 
still the ultimate foundation. Moreover, in those weaker coun- 
tries, the small volume of capital invested in agriculture does 
not provide a firm economic basis for their agricultural pro- 
duction, which is therefore very easily affected by every fluc- 
tuation in the general credit system. 

In the weaker countries, then, agriculture is the mainstay 
of the nation, but it in turn is supported only by the man- 
power of a poverty-stricken peasantry, so that, paradoxically, 
its strength lies solely in the poverty of those who engage in it 
and, consequently, it is economically weak in structure. Industry 
on the other hand, even in countries that are economically weak, 
cannot develop without a reasonably secure economic founda- 
tion, which may be limited in extent but must possess a certain 
degree of strength. 

In countries like those of Latin America, therefore, industry 
lives and flourishes at the expense of agriculture—that is, at 
the expense of the poverty of the agricultural workers, for it is 
only the low wages and the general low standard of conditions 
among the rural population that enable industry to obtain 
the capital and the man-power it requires. 

Any intervention by social insurance institutions in the 
supply of industrial credit would thus react indirectly on 
agriculture, upsetting its credit system, its costs, the conditions 
of life in the country, and in general every aspect of agriculture. 
These reactions may now be enumerated. 


(a) First of all, agricultural prices would fall even lower 
than at present, for a decline in industrial costs would drag 
down agricultural costs as well, but without this fall leading, 
as in industry, to an influx of fresh capital or an increase in the 
productivity of agriculture. This in turn would mean a fall 
in agricultural wages and a general lowering of the standard 
of working and living conditions in rural areas. It might also 
involve the closing down of the less well equipped agricultural 
holdings, leading to a serious increase in the volume of rural 


unemployment. 
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(b) Although it was mentioned in the previous paragraph 
that one of the indirect consequences for agriculture would be 
a decline in the standard of living in rural areas, this aspect 
of the matter must be stressed again, for it is of fundamental 
importance from the point of view of the duty of the State 
towards the poorer classes. 

The conditions of life of agricultural workers have always 
been lower than those of urban workers, both as regards working 
conditions and as regards their living conditions in the strict 
sense. In every country, even in those that are most highly 
developed economically, labour is harder and more dishearten- 
ing in the fields than in the towns, and the conditions (other 
than natural conditions) of domestic and collective existence 
are less favourable for rural than for urban workers. 

This inferiority is still more marked in countries at a low 
stage of economic development. In Latin America, in particular, 
the rural population is stagnating in a state of moral, physical, 
and economic destitution that is familiar to all who have lived 
in or visited these countries : illiteracy finds a refuge in rural 
areas; agricultural workers are generally under-nourished ; 
the promiscuity that reigns in their primitive dwellings is con- 
trary to all the principles of hygiene and morality ; the peasants, 
incapable of knowing, comprehending, or applying ethical 
principles, which cannot come into play until a certain degree 
of civilisation far higher than theirs has been reached, give 
practically free rein to all their animal instincts ; the welfare 
of mothers and infants is entirely ignored—indeed, the enumera- 
tion of the various aspects of the poverty and neglect in 
which these rural workers pass their lives might be continued 
interminably. 

Now, it was pointed out above that the indirect effects of 
an irregular and uncontrolled increase of the capital invested 
in industry would aggravate the situation of workers in rural 
areas ; this is further ground for the conviction that the State 
dare not remain indifferent to the very serious problems outlined 
above. 


(c) Thirdly, one of the major consequences of the action 
under consideration would be a rural exodus. 

The migration of workers from the country to the towns is 
a phenomenon that has spread in all countries that have reached 
a certain stage of economic development ever since the time 
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of the Industrial Revolution in England. Impelled originally 
by the loss of their land and the provisions of the vagrancy 
laws, rural workers were, at a later date, attracted to the towns 
by the higher wage rates and the prospect of greater opportuni- 
ties of improving their material situation. 

Every fresh impulse given to the development of industrial 
production means an increased migration movement from the 
country to the towns. When to the existing attraction of indus- 
try for the agricultural worker are added the effects of increased 
investment of capital in intensifying the causes of the rural 
exodus and still further lowering the standard of working and 
living conditions in the country, it is again clear that the State 
should fix limits in advance for the volume and direction of 
the investments to be made by social insurance institutions. 

It does not seem necessary here to indicate the pernicious 
effects for the country in general of an increase in the more 
or less normal flow of the rural exodus in a country that is 
gradually becoming industrialised. It will suffice to have shown 
that this phenomenon is a possible consequence of the invest- 
ments under discussion. 


(d) Finally, it should be noted that if agriculture is thus 
forced into a situation even worse than its present one, it will inevi- 
tably reach a state of chronic stagnation. As already mentioned, 
agricultural methods and organisation are extremely rudimen- 
tary in Latin America as a whole ; one would have to go back 
to ancient history or the early colonial days to find parallel 
conditions in other countries. It follows that one of the funda- 
mental items in the policy of the Latin-American States must 
be to stimulate and foster agriculture in every possible way, 
so as to bring it into line, in its economic, technical, and admin- 
istrative aspects, with agriculture in more advanced countries. 
These States cannot therefore remain indifferent to the menace 
of stagnation in their agriculture—the persistence of low wages, 
of antiquated methods of cultivation, of the serfdom of the 
peasants, of a feudal system, in short, which continues, para- 
doxically, to exist in rural areas while the employers in the 
urban centres find themselves face to face with a proletariat 
imbued with revolutionary ideas. 

(3) Credit is the keystone of the present economic system. 


Whatever the legal form it takes, from that of silent partnership. 
(commandite) to that of accommodation bills, credit is the deter- 
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mining factor in enabling an undertaking to open its doors, to 
develop, and to prosper. It is a well-known fact that at the 
present time the success or otherwise of a business does not 
depend on the skill or solvency of an owner whose personal 
identity is becoming daily more indeterminate, nor on the 
technical ability of the managerial staff, who receive more or 
less the same training in every country, but on the financial 
relations on which it can rely for support. In normal cir- 
cumstances, to obtain credit signifies prosperity ; failure to 
obtain it spells bankruptcy. 

The fate of industry has thus passed out of the hands of 
industrialists into those of the financiers, of the institutions 
that can supply credit, and the banks have become dispensers 
of economic favours. The State, therefore, in pursuance of its 
interest in ensuring, as far as possible, the stability of the 
national economic system, is necessarily led on from mere 
supervision to a gradually increasing degree of control of the 
activities of all credit institutions, incorporating them in a 
centralised credit system which is more or less camouflaged 
according to the degree to which the State does lip-service to 
liberal theories. 

We thus see that the greater the importance of credit institu- 
tions in the financing of industry becomes, the more the State 
ventures to intervene in their activities, first of all in a super- 
visory capacity, but gradually guiding and approving their 
policy in advance. Some countries have gone so far as to 
nationalise their credit system; others are content with strict 
regulations for a more or less autonomous system, which must, 
however, include all the banks and other credit institutions ; 
yet others leave the banks freedom of action in principle, but 
constantly supervise their activities ; a very few, finally, allow 
their credit institutions entire freedom of action. 

Even the more tentative systems of national organisation 
and regulation involve the existence of a Central Bank, the 
functions of which consist, as regards currency, mainly in being 
the sole bank of issue, and, as regards credit, in keeping the 
activities of the various credit institutions and the banking 
system of the country in a state of equilibrium. 

But even with the hypothesis of such a banking system, 
not nationalised, it would seem—at least as far as the Latin- 
American countries are concerned—that the appearance on 
the credit market of the large accumulated funds of social 
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insurance institutions (an abundant supply of cheap money, 
as already pointed out) could not fall to cause serious disturb- 
ances in the working of the credit system unless the State 
intervened to check them. We must therefore examine the 
probable effects on the credit system. 

(a) In a highly organised credit system such as has been 
described, the effect of the phenomenon would be to destroy 
the balance of the various component parts of the system, 
which would be weighed down by this load of cheap money 
available for investment in long-term loans or as sight or short- 
term bank deposits. In particular, the banks could not accept 
on deposit the ever-increasing sums accumulated and seeking 
investment; investment in direct commercial credit would 
be practically impossible ; so would also the purchase of securi- 
ties with more than a small fraction of the sums available ; 
the last alternative would be to increase the amount intended 
for long-term direct or indirect credit. 

The credit system would thus lose its stability, for the bulk 
of the funds of the insurance institution would accumulate at 
one end of the scale (as long-term credits), thus upsetting the 
working of the other sections of the system and perhaps endan- 
gering the Central Bank’s capacity to keep the various com- 
ponent parts in equilibrium and working smoothly. 

The existence of an abundant supply of cheap capital for 
long-term credits, which is something quite unknown at present 
in Latin America, would lead the capital at present destined 
for that purpose to seek other investments, probably in commer- 
cial credits for short or medium terms. This would make commer- 
cial credit cheaper than it is at present, and the Central Bank 
would then lose all control over the credit system as a whole, 
to the detriment of the economic interests of the country. 


(b) Faced with such a powerful competitor as a_ social 
insurance institution could be, with a large supply of cheap 
money at its disposal, the other credit institutions would have a 
choice between two courses: either to close down, or at least 
to restrict their field of activity to safe and long-established 
customers, in which case they might continue to exist with some 
measure of success ; or else to have recourse to a less straight- 
forward financial policy and to unfair competition, by which 
means they might overcome the difficulties caused by the 
intervention of the insurance institution. 

Whichever of these courses the credit institutions might 
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adopt, the result would be detrimental to the system. The 
first alternative means the disappearance of banks, which always 
provokes a certain lack of confidence that may affect the 
position of other banks ; moreover, a decrease in the number 
of credit institutions destroys some of the specialisation, both 
of activities and of customers, which enables the banks to 
restrict their work to definite separate fields and thus reduces 
the scope for free competition. The second alternative is un- 
desirable because unfair competition never has been and never 
will be an acceptable basis for economic activity. 


(c) In the third place, there would be a sharp difference 
between the terms asked for old money and for the new 
money supplied by the insurance institutions: the conditions 
for the former as regards terms, interest, repayment, security, 
etc., would be much stricter, which would prove a serious 
obstacle to manufacturing and commercial activity. 


(d) A final point is that the restricted investment markets 
of Latin America would very soon reach saturation point, and 
the commercial banks would find it increasingly difficult to 
invest the money deposited with them by their customers. This 
would certainly mean an immediate decline in the very slight 
interest in saving shown at present by the middle classes. But 
in the leading manufacturing countries the savings of the people 
have been one of the main sources of capital for the process 
of industrialisation ; passing through the banks and savings 
banks, it supplied the long-term credits required for industry 
and agriculture. If the investment policy of a social insurance 
institution is to do away with the demand for long-term credits 
—the market of the Latin-American countries being, as already 
mentioned, very limited—the natural outlet for savings will 
vanish, and there will be no incentive to save and no use for the 
people’s savings banks. 

A time will of course come when affairs will settle at a new 
level, once the various components of the industrial and financial 
system have readjusted themselves on whatever basis is possible 
after the fait accompli of the investment of social insurance 
funds. But this new level will not be reached until producers 
and consumers, bankers and depositors, traders and workers, 
have passed through all the difficulties and upheavals men- 
tioned above as following on this action, in whatever form it 
may be carried through. It will readily be understood that the 
State cannot, in these circumstances, stand idly by and hope 
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that the economic and financial disturbances will gradually 
die away and that affairs will settle down to a fresh position of 
equilibrium at some unforeseen date in the future. 

But it is not suggested that the problems raised, especially 
in the Latin-American countries, by the investment of social 
insurance funds constitute a blind alley from which there is no 
escape. Many of these countries have indeed tackled the prob- 
lem, although only on a small scale, for the social insurance 
schemes they possess usually apply to only a limited number 
of workers, and the sums available for investment are thus 
relatively small. 

It seems, in fact, that a social insurance scheme of vast scope, 
like that planned in Mexico, will have a choice between two 
separate courses and a solution combining the two. 

The first course would be for the insurance institutions to 
restrict their investments entirely to works of public utility : 
the building of hospitals, clinics, sanatoria, maternity homes, 
ete., and the provision of drinking water supplies, drainage 
systems, markets, and public works in general. 

The second would be to enter boldly as an investor on the 
national capital market. 

The first solution does not seem wholly satisfactory. In the 
first place, it would mean withholding a considerable volume of 
accumulated savings from the task of industrialisation and of 
improving the general standard of manufacturing methods ; 
this would be detrimental to the traditional interests of the 
country, which must aim at a constant improvement in its 
productive equipment and in the working conditions of its 
population. Further, the resources of an insurance institution 
should not be regarded as on the same footing as the sums 
devoted by the State to certain public ends, but rather as sums 
representing obligations accepted by the insurance institution 
and finding expression in benefits which may be claimed from 
it by the insured ; it may therefore be argued that its funds 
should be invested so as to yield a profit—slight, indeed, but 
not falling below a certain minimum rate—thus ensuring the 
prosperity and expansion of the work entrusted to it by the 
public and enabling it to confer still greater benefits on the 
insured population. 

The second solution is also open to criticism. The insurance 
institution, even in its financial policy, must never lose sight of 
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the social service for which the State created it, and therefore 
it must not operate on the market in a purely commercial 
spirit. If it did so, moreover, with all its capital, it would, as 
has been shown, stir up serious disturbances in the economic 
life of the nation. 

The adoption of a third solution may be suggested ; this is a 
mixed one, more or less on the following lines. The insurance 
institutions might i::vest part of their funds in public services 
of general inter:st to the community whenever the recovery 
of the capital and the conditions of security, minimum interest 
rate, etc., already mentioned are fully guaranteed in each 
particular operation. In these conditions investment in public 
services is a safe operation, offering all the guarantees required 
by the obligations of the insurance institution and at the same 
time serving the social ends for which such an institution must 
always work. 

In so far as insurance funds are to be invested on the open 
market, the nations concerned might be well advised to appoint 
a special body to study and promote the national economic 
welfare. This body might be attached to the insurance institu- 
tion or to some Government department ; it would lay down 
rules for the investment of insurance funds, determining the 
branches of industry to which credit should be granted, the 
amount to be invested in each, the purpose for which the credits 
should be used, the maximum annual volume of investments, 
the rate of interest the market could bear, and all the conditions 
to be observed by the insurance institutions when making 
investments of this kind. 

The experience of countries such as Chile, which have already 
had to deal with these problems, will obviously be of great 
value to others that are now setting up social insurance institu- 
tions. It is as a consequence of analysing the dangers to which 
these institutions may be exposed when investing their resources, 
and of realising the possibility of using the experience of other 
countries that the Mexican Government Delegation proposed 
to the Labour Conference of the American States which are 
Members of the International Labour Organisation that the 
Organisation should consider the desirability of carrying out 
an enquiry, more especially in the countries of Latin America, 
into the problems that have arisen in the different countries in 
this connection, the practical solutions that have been adopted, 
and the general principles that can be deduced from them. 


Handicrafts in Tunisia: IT’ 


by 
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International Labour Office 


ORGANISATION AND MODERNISATION OF HANDICRAFTS 


Economic and Financial Organisation 


The relevant measures of economic and financial organisation 
are of three concurrent and mutually complementary types. 
These are as follows : organisation of credit for handicraftsmen 
through general and special credit institutions ; organisation 
of handicraft production in accordance with established stan- 
dards, and sale of goods so produced ; marketing of all handi- 
crafts goods within the framework of customs regulations. 

In view of the differences in race and in economic and social 
development referred to above, credit facilities are organised 
on different lines for French, Mohammedan, and Jewish handi- 
craftsmen respectively. As far as the writer is aware, Italian 
handicraftsmen have no special institutions for this purpose 
at their disposal. 

One of the principal channels of credit is the French Popular 
Bank, founded in 1921. Under the Decree of 30 July 1927 to 
organise credit for handicraftsmen in Tunisia, this institution 
received an advance of 500,000 francs, repayable in fifteen years, 
to make individual loans to French handicraftsmen. Up to 
January 1936 about 640,000 francs in all had been lent in this 
way to a small number of recipients, chiefly general blacksmiths 
of the interior who cultivated a smallholding as well. The scale 


1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 1, July 1936, pp. 66-83. 
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on which this scheme has so far been carried out is small, but 
it seems likely to grow as more young French workmen are 
trained in the technical schools. 

Credit for Tunisian handicraftsmen is organised by three 
kinds of institutions ; the Tunisian Co-operative Credit Society, 
the co-operative branches of the Tunisian provident societies, 
and the Central Arts and Crafts Co-operative Association, 
which has taken over the branches of the provident societies 
with the exception of the organisation for the Kairwan carpet 
makers referred to above. 

The Tunisian Co-operative Credit Society is subject to the 
same rules as the French Popular Bank and is in reality an 
institution of the same sort. It was founded as a joint-stock 
company in 1922 with an advance from the State, and with 
the participation of the Habous authorities. Like the Bank, 
it received an advance of 500,000 francs from which to make 
individual loans to Tunisian handicraftsmen ; but a reorganisa- 
tion is now in process, abuses having arisen in the conduct of 
the Society. 

The Central Arts and Crafts Co-operative Association spe- 
cialises in loans to Mohammedan and Jewish handicraftsmen. 


In view of the importance of this institution, both for Tunisia 
and for similar countries 1, the essential provision of its rules 
are summarised below. 


The Association was established by Decree of the Bey dated 
31 December 1929, amended by Decrees of 26 May 1934, 4 October 
1934, and 8 October 1935. It has the status of a public utility institu- 
tion, is a body corporate, and may possess real and personal estate. 

Its objects are : (1) to make advances to members of local co-opera- 
tive groups, either in cash for the constitution of working capital and 
the collective or individual purchase of raw materials or equipment, 
or in kind in the form of raw materials; (2) to make advances 
to any handicraftsman, whether co-operatively organised or not, 
either in cash, on the security of finished goods, or in kind in the form 
of raw materials or equipment. 

These advances, hitherto made at 6 per cent., with an additional 
1 per cent. for the constitution of a reserve fund, are repayable at short 
or medium term (except those for the purchase of equipment). They 
are entered in an account opened by the Association for each person 
or group concerned. 

Each co-operative group must consist of at least three persons 


1 E.g. Morocco, where it has been proposed to set up an analogous institution. 
Cf. the report by Mr. Prosper Ricarp already referred to on Native handicrafts 
in North Africa, p. 8, and René Horruerr and Roger Moris : Revenus et niveaux 
de vie indigénes au Maroc (Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1934), p. 223. 
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exercising the same trade in the same or neighbouring localities 
(scheikhats'). 

As regards handicrafts carried on by women, the co-operative 
groups may consist, instead of the women concerned, of their natural 
representatives (fathers, brothers, husbands, or sons). 

The members of each co-operative group appoint one of them- 
selves as a delegate or group leader, who represents his fellow members 
and signs in their name a private deed engaging them all jointly and 
severally to repay any loan made to a member of the group. 

In each district (caidat) where there are such groups, a _ local 
committee is set up. This is composed of the contréleur civil * as chair- 
man, the caid as vice-chairman, the amines of the guilds concerned, 
a French and a Native person of note appointed annually by the 
contréleur civil, and three representatives of the co-operative groups 
appointed every three years by the delegates of the groups in the 
district. This committee is competent to fix and; if necessary, to 
change the amount of credit allowed to each member of a group. At 
Tunis the chairman of the local committee is the head of the Economic 
and Social Research Service of the General Secretariat of the Tunisian 
Government, and the vice-chairman is the Sheik El Medina. 

The Governing Body of the Association is composed of the follow- 
ing: the Government Commissioner, head of the Commerce and 
Labour Service of the Department of Economic Affairs, who acts as 
Chairman and is responsible for the administrative supervision of the 
Association ; the head of the Economic and Social Research Service 
of the General Secretariat of the Tunisian Government ; an official 
of the Finance Department ; an official of the Department of Public 
Education and Fine Arts; the President of the Tunisian Chamber 
of Commerce at Tunis; the Vice-President of the Tunisian Section 
of each of the Mixed Chambers of Commerce and Agriculture at Susa 
and Sfax ; the Director of the Tunisian Standards Office ; three experts 
appointed by the Director of Economic Affairs (not being officials of 
the State, local authorities, or other public bodies, either retired or on 
the reserve list); and three delegates of the co-operative groups, 
appointed by the Director of Economic Affairs. 

The Governing Body has extremely wide powers, including the 
preparation of the Association’s annual budget and programme, and 
the decision as to applications for advances and on the use of funds. 

The Chairman of the Governing Body sees that the Governing 
Body’s decisions are carried out and represents the Association as a 
body corporate. He is assisted by subordinate staff. 

The General Manager of the Association carries on current business, 
gives his opinion on applications for advances, and negotiates with the 
persons concerned for the establishment of co-operative groups. 


The Association had relatively small funds at its disposal 
when founded (a State grant of 2,000,000 francs and a subsidy of 
150,000 francs), but despite the depression, which has very 
severely affected Tunisian handicraftsmen and reduced their 


1 The sheikhat is the smallest Native administrative district, with a sheik at 
its head. It is a division of a caidat. 

2 The French official, in each non-military district, whose duty it is to supervise 
the administration of the caid or Native Governor. 
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capacity to repay loans, its balance-sheet total in 1934 was 
4,133,709 frances, with a total of 685,150 franes for advances 
made in that year. 

The Kairwan Carpet Co-operative Society was founded as 
a branch of the Tunisian provident societies in 1929. Since 
that date it has received advances to a total of about 900,000 
francs. From 1 July 1929 to 31 March 1933 it made loans 
to a total of 6,137,700 frances. During the year 1935 it made 
1,458 individual loans, representing a capital of 751,200 frances. 
The term of these loans is four months, the rate of interest 
11 per cent. per annum, and the object the purchase of wool, 
dyes, and cotton. Loans may be made either on the personal 
security of a solvent person, or on jewels deposited as a pledge. 
The latter course is taken in the case of women handicraft 
workers, the value of the jewels being estimated by the 
amine of the Jewellers’ Guild. 

Such are the credit institutions for handicraftsmen existing 
in Tunisia. In the space available, it has been impossible to 
do more than briefly describe the constitution and essential 
functions of each. As regards their actual operations, there 
is reason to believe that certain difficulties exist, such as attempts 
to secure credit by persons without sufficient skill and occupa- 
tional stability to rank as handicraftsmen ; difficulties regarding 
repayment of advances in bad sales periods; in the case of 
certain illiterate and improvident Tunisians, who are accustomed 
to rely on the authorities to get them out of their difficulties, 
a tendency to regard the loans simply as grants in relief; the 
levantine habits of mind of certain personages ; and the lack 
of co-operative spirit in the modern sense of the term. The last 
of these in particular has often hindered the working of the 
local co-operative groups in districts where the contréleur 
civil has not been able to start and guide the groups in a suf- 
ficiently vigorous manner. On the other hand, as we have already 
seen, the advances on finished products, accompanied by an 
appropriate warranting and sales organisation, have had good 
results in the case of scourtins, and the same methods would 
seem capable of extension to all potentially self-supporting and 
useful handicrafts. The system of individual loans to small 
builders on the credit of work in course of execution also seems 
to have proved its worth. Lastly, the system of loans on the 
security of jewels, which was a success at Kairwan, could be 
extended by degrees to women weavers in other parts of Tunisia. 
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In the writer’s view, however, the solution of the whole 
problem can only be found by a thorough study of the working 
of all existing handicraft credit institutions, and by simplifying 
and remodelling them on the lines already adopted for agricul- 
tural credit. With this in view the following major problems 
might be examined : the exact definition of the qualification for 
loans ; co-ordination or amalgamation, for the purpose in hand, 
of the Tunisian Co-operative Credit Society and the Arts and 
Crafts Co-operative Association, both alike having been author- 
ised to make individual loans to Tunisian handicraftsmen ; 
the establishment of similar relations between the Kairwan 
Carpet Co-operative Society and the Association, which makes 
loans at lower rates and might extend the Kairwan experiment 
to other groups of women weavers ; and the re-organisation of 
the Association with a view to its principal tasks. These tasks 
are as follows: advances to co-operative groups on their joint 
liability, to co-operative groups or individuals on the security 
of the goods they make, and to women handicraft workers ; 
the establishment of relations with the Public Education Depart- 
ment in connection with credit facilities for ex-pupils of voca- 
tional schools and classes and of Mohammedan girls’ schools ; 
and co-operative aid for the purchase of raw materials and for 
the production and sale of handicraft goods, as was done in 
the case of the scourtin makers and the women weavers of 
Jerid. 

Such an enquiry should show the best means of harmonising 
the administrative and directive powers of the Arts and Crafts 
Co-operative Association with the desirability of instituting a 
form of co-operative organisation based on individual freedom 
combined with joint responsibility, towards which the present 
local groups constitute a first step. Progress in this direction 
should keep pace with the development of general and technical 
education, and of the spirit of initiative and foresight in the 
population of Tunisia. ! 

However long the process of evolution towards true co- 
operation lasts—and experts consider it difficult to introduce 
such methods into traditional Mohammedan life at a stroke— 
it seems to be beyond a doubt that improved credit facilities 


1 As regards the importance of co-operation in this respect, notably as regards 
Native handicraftsmen, cf. Louis Tarpy and Maurice CoLomBaIN : La Coopération 
dans les Colonies (Paris, Fédération nationale des coopératives de consommation), 
and l’Organisation internationale du Travail et les pays Nord-africains et du Proche- 
Orient (op. cit.), pp. 60-63. 
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for handicraftsmen would be of considerable immediate value, 
and that in two ways. In the first place, as co-operative credit 
would take the place of the merchant or middleman, who is 
said to dominate several Tunisian handicrafts by selling raw 
materials on unreasonable terms, making loans at usurious rates, 
and obliging the worker to sacrifice his output at a ruinous price 
when sales are bad, it would release the handicraftsman from 
the burden of usury, to which he is too often accustomed and 
which prevents any improvement in his position and his methods 
of work. In the second place, the handicraftsman would learn 
by daily experience the value of co-operative organisation, 
and find that it can take over from him the economic and com- 
mercial functions which the small producer increasingly tends 
to shun in the difficult conditions of the modern world. 

But the success of such a system and such methods does 
not depend only on a process of internal evolution which may 
well be long and delicate ; it depends also, and indeed chiefly, 
on the permanent existence of adequate home and foreign 
markets for handicraft products. This is a consideration of 
prime importance, particularly to-day, when Tunisian handi- 
crafts are suffering cruelly from lost markets ; it has given rise 
to such useful schemes as the “ Business Week ”’ (or rather ten 
days) of the suks, and has led the Government to co-ordinate 
the work of the Arts and Crafts Co-operative Association with 
that of the Tunisian Standards Office. The latter is a public 
utility organisation, set up by Decree of 19 January 19384, 
and required to promote the export of standardised agricultural 
and handicraft products in collaboration with the consular 
chambers and other bodies concerned. 

High hopes are placed in the capacity of this most important 
Office to promote an early revival in agriculture and the handi- 
crafts. Its functions are, inter alia, to register a national trade- 
mark (“ Tunisia ’’) as a guarantee of quality, to authorise its use, 
to see that it is properly employed, and to give it appropriate 
publicity ; to draw up for each product a set of rules specifying 
the standards adopted and the conditions under which exporters 
may use the trade-mark ; to facilitate the use of the trade-mark 
by collaborating with the services concerned to improve the 
production and conditioning of goods for export under its 
guarantee ; to secure the aid of correspondents or agents on 
the principal foreign markets with which Tunisia is concerned ; 
to conduct commercial propaganda in support of the scheme ; 
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and, in collaboration with the office of the Tunisian Protec- 
torate in Paris, to prepare and control the display of Tunisian 
goods at the various fairs and exhibitions. 

Tunisian handicrafts have already benefited by action on 
these lines: the Standards Office took part in the Colonial and 
Mediterranean Fair at Marseilles, the Brussels International 
Exhibition, the great Fair at Algers, and the Damascus Exhibi- 
tion ; the Office of the Protectorate in Paris has set up a per- 
manent showroom for Tunisian products ; and a special pro- 
paganda leaflet has been published. Recently it has been 
proposed to supplement this activity abroad by organising 
a Tunisian handicraft exhibition in the country, with the aid 
of the Administration and of private initiative. ! 

Further, the rules of the Arts and Crafts Co-operative Asso- 
ciation have been amended so that the Association may buy 
specimens of Native art from Tunisian craftsmen and from 
the Public Education Department’s training workshops, and 
transmit them to the Standards Office as samples for display 
at the fairs and exhibitions in which Tunisia takes part. 

Lastly, there is the wider question of the sale of handicraft 
products, whether standardised or not, both at home and abroad. 
The Tunisian Chamber of Commerce is doing what it can to 
protect the handicraftsman from the invasion, already far 
advanced, of manufactured goods, and has recommended more 
effective measures, in the form of tariffs and taxation, to protect 
certain trades against commercial and industrial competition. 

The advocates of such measures point out that Tunisian 
handicraft products, except pottery, are already covered by 
the customs union with France (including for this purpose 
Algeria) ; and that these handicrafts, being at a lower stage 
of economic and social development than those of France, 
and in certain cases of Algeria, are thus subject to a direct 
competition which is intolerable without fresh protective 
measures. They add that this demand is all the more justified 
in that industry and agriculture, both in Tunisia and in France, 
already benefit by such protection. ? 


1 Cf. the report submitted by Si Mohammed Rassaa to the Grand Council of 
Tunisia (Dépéche tunisienne, 24 Nov. 1935). 

2 Cf. the resolutions of the Tunisian Chamber of Commerce ; the reports by 
Si Ali bel Hany and Si Mohammed Rassaa to the Grand Council of Tunisia (Dépéche 
tunisienne, 4 and 5 Nov. 1934 and 24 Nov. 1935) ; and the second resolution (al- 
ready cited) of the General Production Committee of the French and Colonial 
Economic Conference, on the introduction of obvious imitations of local products. 
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It is, however, pointed out that owing to the customs union 
with France the protection of certain Tunisian handicrafts which 
are now in particular danger could only take the form of a 
tax on consumption ; that this has already been tried on behalf 
of hand-woven silk, and that there were technical difficulties 
in distinguishing between power-woven and hand-woven ma- 
terials. It is stated further that even if the customs union 
enables French and Algerian industry to compete with Tunisian 
handicrafts, it at the same time assures the latter country a 
permanent market for its cereals, its wine, and much of its 
oil—commodities which provide over 300,000 agriculturists with 
a livelihood. 

This is not the place to go into these economic arguments, 
but it may well be considered that for social reasons the handi- 
craftsman has a moral right to retain his trade when — as 
is usually the case for adults—no alternative employment is 
available. This question is at present a matter of concern in 
other countries too, such as Syria and Morocco; its solution 
would appear to lie in provisional protective measures, limited 
to those handicrafts which are both sound and useful, so as 
to tide them over a transition period in which they may adapt 
themselves to the change in European and Native tastes, 
and modernise their equipment and methods in harmony with 
the absorptive capacity of local and foreign markets. 


Occupational Organisation and Training 


Occupational organisation in Tunisia is still in the hands 
of the guilds. These originated in the appointment of the 
amines or official experts in the different crafts — an office 
going back to the Murad Beys in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century.! The amines, who are appointed by Decree 
of the Bey, are still required, in all the Tunisian crafts and in 
Native agriculture, to secure respect for established customs, 
prevent fraud, and give expert opinions in case of dispute ; 
but in recent years, and particularly just after the war, there 
has been a decline of the great Tunisian guilds with their superior 
organisation — those of the chechia makers, silk weavers, 
babouche makers, ete. Formerly these bodies regulated methods 
of manufacture and sale, conditions of work, and the nomination 


? Cf. Si Mzavt : op. cit., pp. 75-80, and Dr. ArGER : Les corporations tunisiennes 
(Paris, Arthur Rousseau, 1909). 
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of masters (maallems), journeymen (kalfas), and apprentices 
(sanad), and had a special system for the adjustment of disputes 
between members of the guild in the form of the Or/ courts, 
presided over by the Sheik El Medina (a sort of Governor of the 
Native population of Tunis). It is true that the Code of civil 
Procedure has left the Sheik his functions as natural counsellor 
and conciliator for all the guilds ; but the Orf (of which only 
the court for the chechia makers remained in action) has lost 
much of its efficacy through the weakening of the Sheik El 
Medina’s judicial powers, due to the separation of the admin- 
istrative and judicial powers when the new Codes were intro- 
duced. Moreover, the decline of the larger guilds themselves 
has led to such a general slackening of guild discipline that 
breaches of rules by members have been punished in recent 
years only if they were against the law or extremely serious. 

Opinion is divided as to whether the guild system should 
be given new blood (as Si Salem Snadly, then Caid of Sfax, 
said to the writer), or allowed gradually to dissolve. It need 
only be stated here that many Tunisians and a number of ex- 
perts on handicrafts regard the revival of the handicrafts of the 
country, and in particular of weaving, as dependent on that 
of the guilds, the latter to be achieved by the appointment of 
competent and responsible amines, encouraged by appropriate 
privileges, the re-establishment of strict rules for manufacture, 
and the support of the guilds by co-operative societies. ! 

As things are at present, however, the technical training 
of handicraftsmen is carried on less by the guilds themselves 
than by the Public Education Department ; this authority has 
been engaged, particularly during the last few years, in a 
series of enquiries followed by a campaign to revive handicrafts 
— both “utility” trades and Native arts. The campaign 
is being actively conducted by the Government of the Protector- 
ate *, and in particular by Mr. Gau, General Director of Public 
Education, assisted by a number of expert collaborators. 
Its first stages have been referred to above in connection with 
the various handicrafts; but reference must also be made 


1 Cf. the fifth resolution unanimously adopted by the General Production 
Committee of the French and Colonial Economic Conference, suggesting the reorgan- 
isation of the guild, where it still exists, on lines enabling it to impose stricter 
internal discipline and to benefit by the advantages of modern co-operative methods 
and better co-ordination of its own efforts (report by Mr. Prosper Ricarp on Native 
handicrafts in North Africa already cited, p. 16). 

2 Dépéche tunisienne, 25 Oct. 1935. 
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to the general programme for the adaptation of Native arts 
to regional needs and possible markets. 

With the exception of a few Italian schools, which hold 
classes in electricity, mechanics, and drawing, and also train 
skilled wood and leather workers, and a number of large religious 
establishments such as the Ouvroir des Seurs Blanches de 
Carthage and the Ouvroir de St. Joseph de Thibar, vocational 
training in handicrafts, for both boys and girls, is given at public 
schools, primary, intermediate, and secondary, which receive 
pupils of any nationality and origin. At 31 December 1934 the 
total number of pupils (of both sexes) was 2,153. } 

The following is a brief review of handicraft training for 
boys as given at present in the principal schools. 


The Emile Loubet vocational school at Tunis gives technical educa- 
tion and practical training up to an advanced stage for young techni- 
cians and for future wood, iron, and building workers and weavers ; 
there were 407 pupils at 31 December 1934, 128 of whom were in the 
Fy Sr and weaving sections. The apprentice school of Bab 
el Allouche, also at Tunis, trains wood and iron workers, electricians, 
dyers, wood carvers, and printing and leather workers for the Tunis 
region, which is both agricultural and industrial ; it collaborates with 
the Vocational Education Office, and had 250 pupils, 220 of whom were 
Natives, in February 1934. The handicrafts section of the Stephen 
Pichon College at Bizerta, directed by an inspiring personality in 
Mr. Frédéric Sénat, takes in Mohammedan children—many of them 
direct from the gutter—who have been through the Koran schools 
(Kouttabs); they are trained, mostly hitherto for the building trade, 
by original and severely practical methods, such as the construction 
of their classrooms oo | workshops by the pupils themselves ; there 
were 195 apprentices at this school at 31 December 1934. The Beja 
apprentice school is engaged principally in handicrafts suitable to the 
needs of its cereal-growing neighbourhood. The industrial and commer- 
cial school at Susa (156 pupils at 31 December 1932) and the industrial 
school at Sfax (84 pupils at the same date) train workers for the 
Sahel, particularly for the olive oil subsidiary industries. The Franco- 
Arab schools at Gafsa and Gabes are chiefly concerned with the occu- 
pations required for cultivation in the oases, Lastly, the Franco-Arab 
— as Wave, Ksar-Hellal, and Jerba train Native weavers and 

yers. 


This instruction has already brought some benefit to industry 
and colonisation, but for various reasons its results have not 
hitherto been fully satisfactory. There was insufficient technical 
and financial aid for the young handicraftsman on leaving 
school and returning to his traditional surroundings ; the training 
schemes were not always adapted to the real possibilities of 


1 Rapport sur V'activité des services du Protectorat. Prévisions budgétaires pour 
1936, p. 396. Tunis, Imprimerie Sapi, 1935. 
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employment ; training was directed too exclusively towards 
satisfaction of the needs of industry and colonisation ; and 
such training was limited to the pupils of the schools, which, 
it is stated, nine-tenths of the Mohammedan children do not 
yet attend. ! 

Under the energetic action of the Government of the Pro- 
tectorate, these disadvantages are gradually disappearing, and 
technical instruction is now being directed towards satisfying 
the needs of agriculture and stock-raising as well as of industry. 
The latter’s demand is indeed urgent, owing to the resources 
at its disposal and the lack of skilled labour ; but the former 
are after all the country’s principal source of income. 

Progress in this field is of vital importance for the economic 
future of the country ; but the campaign outlined above obviously 
cannot achieve all it might until general education has been 
sufficiently developed. 7 Experts have rightly insisted on the 
need, particularly in the interior of the country, for a minimum 
standard of scientific knowledge to support the practical know- 
ledge acquired at the trade school, which will soon fade out 
unless there has been a sufficiently profound and lasting mental 
change. But this will be a perhaps long and certainly difficult 
process, depending chiefly on three conditions: a sufficiency 
of funds; the rehabilitation of manual work and homo faber 
in the eyes of the Mohammedan population — a result towards 
which the Government of the Protectorate has already been 
working ; and an increase of popular confidence in the civilising 
influence and practical value of the schools. Even if this process 
cannot be hastened, it might at least be supplemented by a 
similar scheme to that already adopted in Algeria*: workshops for 
the illiterate could be gradually set up in the rural centres, 
where experienced workmen trained in the schools would train 


1 Cf. the report by Si Sadok TLat.i to the Grand Council of Tunisia (Dépéche 
tunisienne, 9 Nov. 1934). 

2 “ While well-planned instruction in agriculture produces generations of good 
farmers, instruction in handicrafts, suited to the needs of each colony, must turn 
out reliable handicraftsmen ; the importance of the latter class for the future of 
our oversea Empire cannot be over-emphasised.”’ ‘(Rapport de la Commission 
spéciale de l’agriculture *’, in Rapports de la Conférence économique de la France 
métropolitaine et d’outre-mer, dec. 1934-avril 1935, Vol. II, p. 160. Paris, Larose, 
1935. 

8 Cf. Léonce BonNELL : “ L’Artisanat masculin ”, in Algéria (published monthly 
by the Office algérien d’action économique et touristique, 26 Boulevard Carnot, 
Algiers), April 1935, and Georges Harpy : L’Education du paysanat et de l’artisanat 
indigénes ”’, in Outre-mer (general review on colonisation questions ; Paris, Librairie 
Larose), 1935, 4th quarter. 
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the handymen who are so badly needed in all the Tunisian 
country districts, and who might have a stimulating effect on 
economic life in the villages and Bedouin encampments. 

Vocational training for girls is given in a few European 
schools — the Paul Cambon school, the Bab Souika school, 
the leather-working and book-binding workshop in the rue 
Hoche at Tunis — and also in the Mohammedan girls’ schools. 
In 1930 there were 24 of the latter, with a total of 2,436 pupils. ! 

In addition to simplified general education, these schools 
give practical and utilitarian training in sewing, mending, 
and ironing, and in more industrial kinds of manual work. 
The revival of handicrafts of this kind, and indeed of the Native 
arts in general, has been entrusted to a young inspector detached 
from the Morocco Native Arts Service, Mr. J. Revault. 

Like Mr. Prosper Ricard, under whom he had worked in 
Morocco , Mr. Revault first proceeded to take stock of the artistic 
possibilities of Tunis, and then established a special drawing 
office to provide designs and patterns for the Franco-Arab 
schools, the Mohammedan girls’ schools, and handicraftsmen 
themselves. This was housed with the Vocational Education 
Office in the Dar El Monastiri, a charming eighteenth-century 
house, once the residence of the Beys. This office has already 
collected a corpus of Tunisian carpet designs, and the method 
is to be extended, as in Morocco, to other handicrafts, for 
which museums of ancient and modern local art are to be 
established. * The designs thus collected have been put into use 
in the Mohammedan girls’ schools, which have adopted a 
weaving and embroidery programme based on regional methods, 
to be followed up by assistance to ex-pupils and supervision of 
work done at home. 

The methodical campaign thus begun enjoys the support 


1 Cf. REGENCE DE TUNIS, DIRECTION GENERALE DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE 
ET DES BEAUX-ARTS : L’euvre scolaire de la France en Tunisie (1883-1930). Bourg, 
Imprimerie Victor Berthod, 1931. 


2 Cf. the special numbers of the monthly review Nord-Sud on the organisation 
and the working of the Morocco Native Arts Service, and on the revival of the 
ouaouzguite carpet industry (Casablanca, Imprimeries réunies de la Vigie Maro- 
caine et du Petit Marocain, 1934 and 1935) ; and, as regards Algeria, the review 
Algéria mentioned above, in which Mr. Léonce BONNELL and Mrs. Marguerite 
Bet, Inspector of vocational education in the Native girls’ schools, describe the 
interesting results obtained in Algeria through vocational training for handicraft 
workers of both sexes. 

3 A regional museum of Native arts was inaugurated at Nabeul in March 1936, 
and a museum of ancient Native arts was installed in the Dar Othman at Tunis in 
May. 
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of the authorities1, public opinion, and the press. With the 
help of young Tunisian designers and artists and of a laboratory 
for dyes, encouraging progress has already been made *; and 
the eventual results may be of the greatest value, particularly 
in improving the economic social position of Tunisian women. 


Employment and Working Conditions. 


As shown in previous chapters, any improvement in the 
conditions of life and work of Tunisian handicraftsmen depends 
principally on the encouragement of handicrafts and their 
technical and economic organisation. Nevertheless, it seems 
that a considerable advance can and should also be made in 
fields related more closely to their actual exercise, namely, in 
the provision of employment and the improvement of con- 
ditions of employment. 

Employment in handicrafts, particularly in the town guilds, 
has been greatly reduced as the result of the slump in sales. 
In order to relieve the distress thus caused, the Government, 
with the aid of the Sheik El Medina, has had foodstuffs (bread, 
semolina, barley, wheat, and oil) and even clothing distributed 
privately to the handicraftsmen in the greatest need in Tunis 
and many parts of the interior. Further, in the central and sou- 
thern regions nine pawn offices have provided the funds momen- 
tarily required by labourers, small peasants, handicraftsmen 
in a small way, etc., loans under 500 francs being made at the 
low rate of 2 per cent. Thirdly, the Government has begun 
to give Tunisian handicraftsmen a more generous share in 
contracts for public works and for supplies to the central and 
local authorities, a share which should become still greater as 


1 Cf. the report of the Committee on Equipment of the Grand Council of 
Tunisia, stating that the Vocational Education Office has achieved a great deal 
in a very short time, and recommending that the Office should undertake enquiries 
on a large scale as a prelude to judicious measures of protection for all the Tunisian 
guilds and crafts (report submitted by Si Mohammed Rassaa on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, in Dépéche tunisienne, 24 Nov. 1935). 

2 Achievements up to the present include various exhibitions organised during 
the last few years by the Public Education Department at Tunis and other centres, 
including in particular a National Work Exhibition which was opened in May 1936 
and inaugurated a scheme for an annual selection of the best Tunisian handicraft 
workers. In the same order of ideas may be mentioned the exhibitions of Italian 
handicrafts, and the prizes awarded for the best exhibits by the Dopolavoro and the 
Dante Alighieri Society. 

3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVIII, No. 7, 13 Nov. 1933, 
p- 220 ; and a report by Si Mohammed Rassaa to the Grand Council of Tunisia 
(Dépéche tunisienne, 24 Nov. 1935). 
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economic equipment is extended throughout the country. ? 
Indeed, maintenance work has already been allotted to Tunisian 
handicraftsmen, and it was hoped to fix their proportion of 
such work at 70 per cent. Moreover, building handicraftsmen 
have had the benefit of the expert technical advice of the Public 
Works Department, and the Public Contracts Committee has 
granted them preferential treatment as regards new construc- 
tions to a value of less than 50,000 francs.? In order to support 
this policy, which is of great importance to building handicrafts- 
men and makers of arabas (native carts), the Arts and Crafts 
Co-operative Association has made advances to a number of 
masons, carpenters, and painters on the contracts awarded to 
them. The General Secretariat is also studying the possibility 
of extending to these workers the privileges enjoyed by workers’ 
productive co-operative societies in France. 

The present working conditions of handicraftsmen may be 
considered in two groups. Certain questions, relating to nutri- 
tion, earnings, the hygiene of workshops, and the conditions 
of apprenticeship, are regarded by experts as urgent; others 
too, such as the guild system and trade organisation, seem to the 
writer to deserve careful and sympathetic consideration. 

The vital problem of nutrition may be regarded as a function, 
first, of wages or other earnings, and secondly, of the possibility 
of improving the handicraftsman’s diet both in quantity and in 
quality. As a rule his diet does not differ widely from that of 
other Tunisian workers, though the diet of the whole population 
varies between country and town and from one region—north, 
south, or centre—to another. Now the food supply of the 
fellah, the Tunisian peasant, has been protected by Beylical 
Decrees dated 2 October 1934 (temporary prohibition of seizure 
of rural property, and permanent prohibition of seizure of 
livestock, implements, and seed up to a value of 3,000 francs) ; 
and these safeguards against scarcity were supplemented by a 
further Decree of 23 May 1985, which protects cereals stored 
in the family silos of the Tunisian provident societies as food for 
the peasants and their families. No similar measures, however, 


1 The further economic equipment of Tunisia might be financed out of the 
National Fund for the Public Equipment of Oversea France, of which 500 million 
francs have been earmarked for Tunisia (cf. Dépéche Tunisienne, 31 Oct. 1935), or 
by means of a loan fram the French State (Tunis socialiste, 2 June 1936). 

2 Cf. the recent report by Si Mohammed Rassaa referred to above. 

3 Cf. Laurent-Caat : “ Les Travailleurs tunisiens. Habitat et conditions de 
vie’, in Revue économique francaise, Jan. 1935. 
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seem to have been taken to protect the workplace and tools, or 
some part of the earnings, of handicraftsmen from seizure. 
It is also to be noted that in France the earnings of the industrial 
worker, though much higher than those of the Tunisian handi- 
craftsman, are protected against seizure up to a figure regarded 
as the minimum of subsistence ; and further, that the handi- 
craftsman’s prosperity depends directly on the purchasing 
power of his customer, the fellah, itself dependent on a capri- 
cious rainfall. It seems desirable, therefore, to find some means 
of protecting the handicraftsman, like the fellah, from the 
peril of starvation.1 In fact, the writer’s own observation 
suggested that under-nourishment among handicraftsmen was 
widespread, and often distressing. The Tunisians are content 
with cheap and simple fare, particularly in the rural districts, 
where a family of four or five persons can live on a diet of flour, 
seasoned with oil and peppers, for three francs or so a day. 
None the less, and despite the beneficial effects of relief in kind, 
the statements and the miserable aspect of many handicrafts- 
men convinced the writer that the widespread unemployment 
had sometimes placed even the bare minimum of subsistence 
beyond their reach. It is therefore to be hoped that the action 
already taken to secure the sale of the crops of the European 
and Native cultivators, without which no recovery is possible, 
and to protect them against famine, will not be regarded as 
sufficient. Research should be continued on the lines already 
followed in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia itself ?, into the 
possibilities of securing additional food supplies (cereals, oil, 
flour, dates, milk, mutton, and dried or smoked fish) * and of 
improving the nutrition of the Native population with the help 
of various services which have already proved their worth— 


1 Cf. statements by Si Moncef el Oxksy in the Grand Council of Tunisia (Dépéche 
tunisienne, 8 Nov. 1934). 

2 Cf. the report of the Social Welfare Committee of the French and Colonial 
Economic Conference (reports already cited, Vol. Il, pp. 333-414); G. Harpy 
and C. Ricuer fils: L’alimentation indigéne dans les colonies frangaises (Paris, 
Vigot, 1933); Revenus et niveaux de vie indigenes au Maroc (op. cit.) ; various 
Tunisian studies, e.g. that of Mr. Laurent-Cuat mentioned above ; and, in the 
international field, a first report on workers’ nutrition, submitted to the Twentieth 
Session of the International Labour Conference by the International Labour 
Office under the title : Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy (Studies and Reports, 
Series B, No. 23 ; Geneva, 1936). 

8 Cf. the proceedings of the General Production Committee and the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the French and Colonial Economic Conference, which suggest 
the development of the production of certain food crops and the maintenance of a 
due balance between their cultivation and that of crops for export (reports already 
cited, Vol. II, pp. 22 and 109). 
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public health services, country doctors (aided, in remote parts 
of the interior, by the schoolmaster or schoolmistress*), in- 
structing and travelling male nurses, and women nurses who visit 
Mohammedan homes.’ 

The level of the Tunisian handicraftsman’s earnings— 
whether by way of wages or otherwise—depends primarily on the 
general economic situation ; but the problem might perhaps be 
considered, at least as far as wages are concerned, in the course 
of the periodical enquiries made by the Government into the 
costs of living and wages in industry, commerce, and agriculture.® 
If, however, these enquiries are to be extended to handicrafts- 
men, preliminary conditions are the definition of the term for 
Tunisian purposes and the compilation of statistics of handi- 
crafts. There exist, it is trve, incomplete statistical data for 
certain trades in which action is regarded as urgent ; but handi- 
crafts have not yet been included in the general occupational 
censuses that have been made for other categories of workers. * 

Once this statistical basis has been established, it would be 
possible to determine the wages (at time or piece rates, for men, 
women, and children, working at home or in workshops) usually 
paid in each trade and region. The writer’s own enquiries in this 
field showed that while wages vary to some extent according 
to the trade and with the selling price of the goods made, 
the rates paid in recent years seem to work out at about 5-8 
francs a day for men, 3-4 frances for women, and 1-2 franes 
for apprentices. These rates are much the same, for men at 
least, as those paid to Tunisian unskilled agricultural workers 
(which were estimated at 5-6 francs a day in 1934°, and in 
1936 seem in certain cases to be even below that level). But as 
payment is often irregular in many of the trades which suffer 
from unemployment, the result is that where the handicrafts- 
man is not at the same time a smallholder and has no alter- 
native seasonal occupation, agricultural or otherwise, during 


1 For the work of teachers, and especially women, in this connection, cf. a 
report by Mr. Gav, General Director of Public Education, to the Grand Council 
of Tunisia (Dépéche tunisienne, 26 Nov. 1935). 

2 Cf. the report of the Social Welfare Committee of the French and Colonial 
Economic Conference (reports already cited, Vol. II, p. 35) ; and a speech by Mr. 
PreyYROUTON to the Grand Council of Tunisia (Dépéche tunisienne, 31 Oct. 1935). 

3 Cf. Le commerce et le travail en Tunisie (op. cit.), and the Feuille d’informations 
commerciales of the Department of Economic Affairs at Tunis. 

4 Cf. the censuses of the European and Tunisian population already referred to. 

5 Gaston Bournout : “ Les problémes tunisiens ”’, in Revue de Paris, 1 Dec. 
1934. 
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bad times, he is worse off than the Native agricultural labourer, 
who, in addition to his money wages, receives payments in kind 
which are often considerable, particularly on some of the large 
farms. 

Moreover, it would appear that when Tunisian women 
work at home for a manufacturer or merchant, their remunera- 
tion is often very far from sufficient. The Sub-Committee for 
Economic Research (set up by Order of the Resident dated 
25 May 1929) has therefore expressed the opinion that, despite 
the difficulty of regulating home work and supervising the 
wages paid for it, the Government could perhaps aim at fixing 
a minimum rate for piece work.! Such a rate was fixed for home 
workers in France by the Act of 10 July 1915. 

As regards hygiene, an improvement in hygiene conditions, 
both in workshops, which are often small and dark, and in the 
case of home work, is closely connected with the general im- 
provement of Native housing, an end already aimed at by the 
establishment of cheap Native housing centres. It might also 
be possible, while improving housing conditions, to put an end 
by degrees to certain dangerous and unhealthy operations still 
existing in handicrafts.2, In January 1932 and March 1934 the 
writer found unhealthy conditions at Ksar Hellal and in a 
number of very small, unlighted workshops at Tunis : the weav- 
ers were often livid in the face and suffered from compression 
of the thorax—a potential cause of tuberculosis. Such condi- 
tions might be remedied by fitting automatic battens to the 
Native looms. In the same way, appropriate organisation on 
co-operative lines would enable the conditions of Native dyers at 
Tunis to be modernised ; a few years ago they still heated their 
vats in the open, and were thus exposed to all the vagaries of 
the weather. 

Experts also state that the Nabeul mat makers use malarial 
rushes, and that crushing lead between two stones causes lead 
poisoning among potters in the same neighbourhood. 

Native apprenticeship conditions in Tunisia are closely 
connected with attendance at school, which is at present in- 


1 Rapports de la Sous-Commission (op. cit.), Vol. III, p. 13. 

2 Cf. the Vizirial Dahirs and Orders of Morocco empowering factory inspectors 
to prescribe certain safety and health measures for undertakings—including those 
of a purely family nature—which use power or are classed as dangerous or un- 
healthy (Bulletin du travail du Maroc, 1928, 1929, and 1930). 
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complete. Certain abuses may be observed.' Instead of leaving 
them in the street, the writer was told, Tunisian families prefer 
to apprentice their children at the age of six or seven years to 
handicraft workshops ; in which their sharp wits enable them 
to learn the trade in five, six, or ten years, without any real 
training by the employers, who use them chiefly for silk reeling 
and doubling and running errands. Various competent observers 
have stated that at Tunis the Native apprentice is paid nothing the 
first year and subsequently a frane a week, sometimes with some 
food as well. Lastly, in certain doubtful quarters, the children 
may be exposed to moral dangers, notably homosexuality. 

Such abuses should not be regarded as a general rule, or as 
applying to family undertakings, where the father watches 
over his sons and young relatives with the solicitude usual in 
Mohammedan countries; but they seem sufficient to justify 
official supervision and even the establishment of minimum 
standards. These might be based, mutatis mutandis, on the 
provisions of the French Labour Code relating to the moral 
protection of apprentices, and on the wider prescriptions of a 
Beylical Decree dated 15 June 1910 and governing conditions 
of work in industrial and commercial establishments.” 

As regards the occupational organisation of Tunisian handi- 
craftsmen, this might perhaps be based on the existing guild 
system, supported by co-operative societies and gradually 
modernised. The guilds thus reorganised might take the form 
of the French chambers of crafts ; or, as recently suggested by 
Mr. Prosper Ricard, the plan adopted might be that of chambers 
of crafts, to be set up in the principal handicraft centres of 
North Africa, with a Central Handicrafts Board over all these 
local chambers. It might also be useful to study the organisa- 
tion of the German “ labour communities ” and the “ corpora- 
tions”’ to be found in the neighbouring colony of Libya, 


* La Tunisie ouvriére (the organ of the Tunisian Federation of Trade Unions) 
for 26 January 1936 expressed the hope that on certain questions, among them that 
of the employment of young children, the present study would lead to positive 
results. 

2 Cf. the persuasion and other indirect methods used by the labour authorities 
in Morocco and Algeria to put a stop gradually to the premature employment 
of Native children and to improve the conditions under which such children work 
(Réglementation du travail et de la prévoyance sociale en Algérie and Bulletin du 
travail du Maroc, passim); and a circular from the High Commissioner to the 
Governments of the Levant States under French Mandate, calling on them to put 
an end to the general employment of very young children and to the execution 
ed such children of work prejudicial to their normal growth (L’Orient, 17 Oct. 1935 ; 

irut). 
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where Native handicrafts have much in common with those of 
Tunisia.! 

Lastly, the trade organisation of handicraftsmen would 
also seem to call for careful study. It is true that the Beylical 
Decree of 18 November 1932 authorised the formation in Tunisia 
of trade associations having for their sole object the study and 
defence of the economic interests of their members. But it 
would be useful to examine how in practice Tunisian handi- 
craftsmen might draw greater benefits than in the past from the 
activity of trade associations of the European and Native work- 
ing populations in which the ends pursued are economic. The 
available information suggests that some of the trade associa- 
tions of Tunisian handicraftsmen have been used for political 
purposes. Others, such as the chechia makers’ association, are 
reported to have joined the Tunisian Federation of Trade 
Unions, which in May 1936 had 8,000 members and 25 affiliated 
organisations ; but it is further stated that under orders from the 
Government these workers no longer attend the meetings of 
the association, while theoretically still belonging to it. ? 

In view of the present policy of the French Government 
and the important social reforms recently realised in France 
by the General Confederation of Labour, there has been a new 
outburst of activity on the part of the Tunisian Federation of 
Trade Unions, which is affiliated to the French Confederation. 
Further progress is hoped for in the directions where the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions has already achieved some results in favour 
of Tunisian wage earners and handicraftsmen alike. These 
include the raising of wages; the more general and stricter 


1 Cf. Michel Desré& and Gabriel Dary : op. cit. ; Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Vol. LIV, No. 3, 15 April 1935, p. 122 ; various Italian publications (Regime 
Fascista, 11 April 1935 ; Azione coloniale, 15 Aug. 1935 ; Notiziario Economico 
della Libia, April-May-June 1935) ; and a recent article by Mr. Prosper Ricarp 
entitled : “ L’aide 4 l’artisanat indigéne en Afrique du Nord frangaise *’ (Bulletin 
économique du Maroc, Oct. 1935), in which he suggests the establishment of chambers 
of crafts in the principal handicraft centres of North Africa, to carry out research 
and take action ; above these bodies there would be a Central Handicrafts Board, 
on which the delegates of the chambers of crafts would be brought into contact 
with the representatives of the higher authorities concerned, and such other persons 
as the Government decided to appoint. 

2 This collaboration seems to be once more becoming somewhat closer. In 
a recent article, the chechia makers’ association recommended the following reforms 
in favour of the important trade it represents : adoption and effective application 
of a customs tariff affording real protection for the chechia industry ; protection 
of the quality of the chechia by means of a trade-mark ; application of the Decrees 
of the Sheik el Medina fixing rates of 8 to 12 francs for wages, whereas skilled 
workers are said at present to receive 4 francs for 14 hours’ work ; limitation of the 
working day to 8 hours ; increase of relief in kind for unskilled workers who are 
at present unemployed ; protection of workers against frequent dismissals by a 
conciliation committee (conseil de prud’ hommes). (Tunis socialiste, 18 June 1936.) 
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application of the Beylical Decree of 23 June 1933 on the eight- 
hour day, notably as a means of combating unemployment 
and the depression ; the institution of conciliation committees 
(conseils de pru@’hommes); the reorganisation of labour inspec- 
tion, at present carried out at Tunis by two or three inspectors 
and in the interior by the inspectors of weights and measures, 
who can naturally not devote much time to the enforcement of 
labour legislation.1 Lastly, the Tunisian Socialist Party has 
advocated similar measures, and also the execution of large-scale 
works of general interest to the community *, this last being 
among the measures noted above as necessary for a revival of 
handicrafts. 

The application of labour legislation to Tunisian handicrafts 
is facilitated by the fact that with one exception * the laws 
regulating labour conditions do not discriminate between indus- 
trial establishments and undertakings carried on by handicrafts- 
men employing persons other than members of their family. 

It seems, however, that the application of labour legislation 
to Native handicrafts undertakings is in fact pretty well limited 
to the question of compensation for industrial accidents, and that 
Native handicrafts, and indeed Native agriculture as well, are 
for the most part untouched by protective labour laws, either 
because of the absence of an adequate inspection staff, or 
because of the difficulties of imposing the same regulations on 
small handicraftsmen as on the heads of factories. In the writer’s 
opinion, the time has come to take stock of the possibilities 
of applying to handicrafts those provisions of labour legislation 
that have as yet not penetrated so far, and further to seek for 
means of gradually lessening the differences in degree of civilisa- 
tion and in customs that at present make it difficult to extend 
social legislation to the more backward ethnical and religious 
groups—often mediaeval in the towns and primitive in the 
country—without considerable modification. The best plan 
would seem to be for the labour inspectors to begin with a policy 
of suggestion and persuasion which would gradually accustom 
handicraftsmen to the ideas and methods of labour legislation. 
In cases where the laws as they are cannot be immediately 


? Cf. an article by L. ViLLapary, Secretary of the Federation of Trade Unions, 
in Tunis socialiste, 4 June 1936. 

2 Tunis socialiste, 2 June 1936. 

3 Section 7 of the Beylical Decree of 23 June 1933 excepts from the application 
of the eight-hour day those Tunisian guilds and crafts in which the workers are paid 
at piece rates and the work is carried out, at home or in workshops, without the 
direct supervision of the employer and without a specified time-table. 
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applied, it would be preferable to begin applying them by stages, 
or even to adopt special transitional measures in their stead, 
rather than to leave the Tunisian handicraftsmen any longer 
without effective and comprehensive protection. 

But the basic and general solution of the problem is to be 
found, in the writer’s opinion, in a vigorous policy tending to 
improve the moral and material conditions of the mass of the 
population of Tunisia— illiterate, under-nourished, and suffering 
from such endemic diseases as malaria, syphilis, and trachoma— 
and of lessening the differences and discords between the French, 
Italian, Mohammedan, and Jewish communities by the multi- 
plication of schools and the organisation and regulation of work 
and conditions of employment of all kinds. 


CoNCLUSION 


It will be seen from the foregoing pages that handicraft 
problems concern every branch of Tunisian production. In 
Tunisia, which is but little industrialised and essentially rural, 
the handicraftsman—from the odd-job-man to the skilled pro- 
fessional worker—constitutes the main body of the town popu- 


lation, the backbone of the village, and the farthest outpost of 
industry in the remote interior ; his importance for the country 
may become still greater if the official action already taken in his 
interest is continued at a steady pace, and if possible even 
intensified. 

In the present study, conceived in support of such action, the 
question is regarded from two points of view. First of all we 
have examined the position of the guild—the craft or trade as a 
unit—which has its own problems and needs and may to some 
extent satisfy them by self-development and self-reform ; second- 
ly, we have sketched the problems common to handicrafts 
in general—problems which are already being studied in Tunisia 
by several services whose work in such an indivisible and 
complex field will gain by further co-ordination. 

Valuable results have no doubt been achieved. But in the 
view of experts they are too isolated, too incomplete; for 
Tunisia lacks industries, and especially, perhaps, small modern 
handicraft undertakings which can make their way without 
large overhead costs and without aid from an impoverished 
State. What, then, remains to be done ? The institutions pro- 


1 Cf. the pamphlet Réglementation du travail et de la prévoyance sociale en 
Algérie already cited. 
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viding credit facilities for handicraftsmen might be reorganised, 
and their scope extended to the co-operative organisation of the 
purchase of raw materials, production, and marketing. Voca- 
tional education, well organised so far as the Native arts are 
concerned, might be supplemented, in the field of the “ utility ” 
trades, by credit facilities and technical help for ex-pupils, and 
by the training of handymen in the interior. Unemployment 
is still acute among handicraftsmen. And existing labour 
legislation, which is already applicable to handicraftsmen who 
employ paid workmen and apprentices other than members of 
their families, might be completed and rendered more effective 
in such matters as hours of work, the employment of young 
children, apprenticeship, nutrition, wages, and hygiene. 

If a solution is to be found for all these problems, and for 
many others mentioned in the preceding pages, the following 
fundamental conditions seem to the writer to be essential : 
a definition of handicrafts accepted by the different services 
concerned ; a census, kept up to date, of the persons engaged in 
the principal handicrafts, and a catalogue of their needs ; and a 
clear perception of the possibilities of modern handicrafts in the 
country’s economic equipment, and of the vital and delicate 
problem, for a large section of the population, of gradually 
adapting old trades to the new conditions of life. 

The writer’s own conviction is that the measures to be taken 
on behalf of handicrafts should be centralised in a permanent 
administrative organ, which would, under a forceful and inspir- 
ing head, carry out a continuous and detailed study of the prin- 
cipal elements of the problem }, and co-ordinate and stimulate 
the activities of the authorities concerned and of the organisa- 
tions representing European and Tunisian handicrafts. In 
view of the character of Tunisia, where the population still 
consists of strongly diversified groups, and protective guidance 
by the State and psychological insight on the part of all those 
in authority are of such great importance ; in view also of the 
varied conditions of handicrafts, requiring in turn the applica- 
tion of highly flexible and varied methods of treatment, such 
centralisation under adequate leadership would seem to be a 
primordial condition of success. 


1 “The real remedy . . . lies in the application of a programme drawn up with 
extreme care by an administrative organ under other advisers and with different 
equipment.” (Lecture given by Mr. Hassan Kappour at the Cercle des amitiés 
tunisiennes at Tunis in February 1936 on the problem of unemployment and 
Tunisian industries.) 
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Family Allowances in Belgium 


by 


P. GoLpscHMIDT 


In Belgium, there have been several well-marked stages in the 
history of intervention by the public authorities in regard to family 
allowances. The principal aim was to give official recognition to and 
increase the number of the schemes which had already been introduced 
on a very wide scale by industrial employers.! The present article 
is mainly concerned with the Act passed in 1930, which extended the 
benefit of such allowances to all persons in wage-earning or salaried 
employment, the Royal Order (which has the force of law) dated 
30 March 1936, and the Act of 28 July 1936. 


Employers’ SCHEMES PRIOR TO THE ACT 


The first Belgian fund for family allowances was set up in 1921 
by the Verviers employers. It was based on the principle of equalisa- 
tion which was first introduced in France and had given good results 
there. By 1922, quite a number of these equalisation funds had been 
instituted in Belgium by the various employers’ organisations ; some 
were regional and others occupational. A Research Committee on 
Family Allowances was then set up on the proposal of the late Mr. Henri 
Lechat, first Chairman and founder of the Equalisation Fund for 
Family Allowances of the Liége district. This Committee, which 
subsequently became the Belgian Association of Family Allowances 
Funds, supported the work of the funds by keeping them in touch 


1 For information concerning the economic and social aims pursued by Belgian 
employers when setting up schemes for family allowances, the reader is referred 
to existing literature and in particular to a work by Mr. Georges DE LEENER of 
the University of Brussels : Les caisses de compensation des allocations familiales 
en Belgique (Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1929). Cf. also : Claire Horrner : “ The 
Compulsory Payment of Family Allowances in Belgium, France, and Italy ”’, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, Oct. 1935. For the text of the 
Act, ef. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFice : Legislative Series, 1930, Bel. 9. 
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with one another, and helping to develop the movement still 
further. 

While the methods adopted by the funds varied, their objects 
were essentially as follows : 

(1) to pay family allowances in respect of the children dependent 
on the staff of affiliated undertakings ; 

(2) to collect contributions for this purpose from the undertakings 
or to supervise the payment of such allowances directly by them to 
their staff ; 

(3) to equalise the cost of allowances among the employers so as 
to make them individually independent of the family responsibilities 
of their staff. 


The legal status of the funds was usually that of an “ association 
not pursuing gainful objects ”, as defined by the Act of 27 June 1921 
concerning such associations. Their resources were derived exclusively 
from the contributions of affiliated undertakings. They received no 
subsidy from the public authorities, and were subject to no control 
by them. Workers were not required to pay any contribution. The 
bodies prescribed by the Act (governing body and general meeting) 
were solely responsible for the management of the funds. 

Apart from equalising the burden of family allowances, many 
of the funds took on other functions, such as paying maternity and 
layette allowances, sending delicate children to settlements or sana- 
toria, providing attendance by visiting nurses, organising the preven- 
tion of children’s diseases, keeping in touch with child welfare insti- 
tutions, etc. 

During a Congress held under the auspices of the Association 
of Family Allowances Funds in November 1930, before the Act passed 
in that year had come into force, statistics were published showing 
the extent to which the movement had spread by the end of 1929, 
or a year before the general payment of family allowances became 
compulsory. 

At 31 December 1929, there were 44 occupational or regional 
equalisation funds with an aggregate membership of 3,852 industrial 
firms, employing 581,605 persons in all. The number of families in 
receipt of allowances was 192,700, having a total of 331,220 children 
under 14 years of age. A total amount of 92,630,511 francs was distrib- 
uted in 1929. Since the movement started, 430 million frances had 
been paid by private industry in respect of family allowances. 

If to these figures are added those of the similar schemes organised 
by public departments and services for their staff, it will be found that 
the total number of manual and non-manual workers in receipt of 
allowances in 1929 amounted to 800,000, and the total amount distrib- 
uted in the year to 220 million francs. 

The resulting increase in the income of workers’ families varied 
from case to case. Increases of 21.5, 23, 31.5, 53, 57, and 78 per cent. 
have been mentioned for families with 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 10 children 
respectively. 


‘ The present Chairman of the Association is Mr. Maurice van der Rest. 
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Bases oF THE CoMPULSORY SCHEME 


The first step taken by the public authorities was to insert in speci- 
fications for work carried out on behalf of local authorities (provincial 
and communal) a provision that contractors must pay their staff 
family allowances. Under an Act of 14 April 1929, which was due to 
the initiative of Count Henri Carton de Wiart, the same clause was 
inserted in State contracts for public works, and, above a certain 
amount, for supplies. 

Under the Act of 4 August 1930, which was introduced in both 
Chambers by Mr. Henri Heyman, then Minister of Industry, Labour, 
and Social Welfare, the scheme was made compulsory for all employers. 
The Act was amended by a Royal Order of 30 March 1936, for which 
Mr. Achille Delattre, Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, was 
responsible.’ This Order, which was issued in virtue of the special 
powers conferred on Mr. van Zeeland’s Government, has the force 
of law. Finally, the rates of both allowances and contributions have 
been raised by an Act dated 28 July 1936. 

In the following pages the technical and legal aspects of the Act 
will be examined in turn. 
Types of Funds. semen 

The Act gives official recognition to the equalisation funds volun- 
tarily set up and exclusively financed by the employers. The manage- 
ment of the funds is entrusted to boards of employers appointed by 
members from among their own number, and at their own discretion. 
The funds must be approved by the Government. 

The Act also provides for three new types of funds : 

(a) A limited number of special funds for persons whose work 
is performed under special conditions : home workers, dock workers, 
persons who work for several employers, persons engaged by the day, 
workers in the diamond industry, etc. The funds are set up by Royal 
Order and administered by a board appointed by the competent 
Minister. When such a fund is constituted all the employers in the 
occupation concerned are ipso facto members of it. 

(b) An Auxiliary Fund set up and administered under the same 
conditions as the special funds. Employers subject to the Act who 
have not chosen to join an approved equalisation fund and are not 
obliged to join one of the special funds are ipso facto affiliated to the 
Auxiliary Fund. 

(c) Special funds set up for the staff of public authorities and 
undertakings carried on by them. 


Minimum Rates of Allowances and Contributions. 
Under the Act, the minimum rates shown in the following table 
apply throughout the country irrespective of demographic conditions 
1 The Order was drafted by a temporary Committee set up by Mr. Delattre, 


under the chairmanship of Mr. Hector Mavaut, Honorary General Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 
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in any given district or occupation. The rates came into force on 
1 July 1936. ! 


Allowances : Per day’s work Per month (lump sum) 


Ist child 

2nd 

3rd 

4th ” 

Sth ,, 

Each child after the 5th 


Contributions : 
For each male employee : 0.90 franc per day’s actual work, or a lump 
sum of 22.50 francs per month. 
For each female employee : 0.48 franc per day’s actual work, or a lump 
sum of 12 francs per month. 


There are also supplementary payments to cover the expenses of nay = 
ment and to form a reserve fund ; separate accounts are kept for 


these. 


These rates are to apply as long as the index of retail prices 
published by the Ministry of Economic Affairs does not rise above 
700. If the index rises above that level, the rates may be raised in 
accordance with an established scale, by a Royal Order after the com- 
-petent authorities have been consulted. The same may be done when 
the index rises above 750 or above 800. When an industry is depressed, 
the rates of allowances and contributions may also be lowered by Royal 
Order by not more than 15 per cent. 


Employers Covered by the Scheme ; Progressive Enforcement. 


The scheme is compulsory for all employers in industry, commerce, 
and agriculture, and in respect of all persons employed by them, 
whatever their number. Special regulations apply in the case of persons 
residing with their employers and to certain categories of handicrafts- 
men. The scheme came into force progressively ; by 1 January it 
applied to all employers. 


Secondary Equalisation. 
Since the receipts and expenditure of a fund which distributes 
the minimum allowances are determined by the demographic charac- 


1 The rates established by the Act of 4 August 1930, which remained in force 
from 1931 to 1934, were as follows : 


Francs per month 
Ist child 15 
2nd 30 
3rd 40 
4th 70 
5th and each child after the 5th 100 


Frs. Frs. 

0.60 15.00 

1.00 25.00 

1.95 50.00 ; 

3.40 85.00 

4.80 120.00 

4.80 120.00 
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teristics of the staff employed by member undertakings, such funds 
will show a surplus or a deficit according as the working population 
they cover has few or many children. The Act provides for secondary 
equalisation between the funds themselves. It was felt, however, 
when the Act was being drafted, that funds instituted in favour of a 
population with relatively few children ought not to have too high 
a proportion of their resources taken from them, and accordingly 
it is provided that only half the surplus in each case is to be used for 
equalisation. The other half, up to 25 per cent. of the total allowances 
distributed, remains at the disposal of the fund, which may spend 
that half on family benefits or on increasing the rates of the allowance 
it pays. 

Secondary equalisation is effected by a special institution, the 
National Equalisation Fund for Family Allowances, which was set 
up by a Royal Order and is administered by a board consisting of 
delegates from the funds and representatives of beneficiaries and of 
workers’ organisations. 

The National Fund also pays allowances to certain special classes 
of beneficiaries, such as pensioners, the victims of industrial accidents, 
domestic servants, charwomen, and persons called up for compulsory 
military service. It also pays the allowances due to large families with 
small means in respect of the work of an elder brother. 


Auviliary Benefits. 

The various auxiliary benefits provided by the funds, and in 
particular those instituted before the funds were made compulsory 
(augmented allowances, maternity benefit, visiting nurses, etc.) are not 
explicitly covered by the Act, which authorises only such benefits 
as are intended to improve the conditions in which families live. 
These are financed either by special contributions or out of that part 
of the surplus which is not earmarked for secondary equalisation, 


as explained above. 
Legal Bases 


The worker to whom family allowances are due is defined in the 
Act by the contract establishing the relation between him and his 
employer, viz. his contract of wage-earning or salaried employment 
or other contract for the hiring of services, and by his family respon- 
sibilities. 

Every person who employs one or more persons, irrespective of 
their age or sex, must join a family allowances fund. The employment 
must be regular. The State pays family allowances to its staff 
directly. 

Approval of funds, implying approval of their rules, is granted 
or withdrawn by Royal Order on the advice of a Board established 
for the purpose. 

Allowances and bonuses may not be deemed in any way to consti- 
tute an increase of wages or salaries. They are not liable to assignment 
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or attachment. They are paid directly to the persons entitled to draw 
them by the funds or, in exceptional cases, through the employers. 
Allowances due in respect of work performed by a married woman may 
be drawn by her independently of her husband. 

The allowances are granted in proportion to the number of days 
actually worked during the month. Interruptions due to sickness or 
accident are, however, taken into account. When the allowance is 
due in respect of 23 days in any one month the monthly lump sum 
is paid. 

Sundry Provisions 


The Act contains special provisions for the following: grand- 
children, children (other than his or her own, or stepchildren) whose 
maintenance has been undertaken by the worker; recognised illegitimate 
children ; the children of foreign workers ; children brought up abroad ; 
workers having young brothers and sisters dependent on them ; 
persons in receipt of an old-age or invalidity pension ; cases in which 
a husband and wife are both entitled to allowances in respect of their 
employment, etc. 

In certain circumstances, a fund may apply a different scale of 
allowances from that laid down in the Act, provided the aggregate 
expenditure involved is not less. 

Special provision is made for cases in which the receipts of a fund, 
including any grant it receives from the National Equalisation Fund, 
are insufficient to cover the payment of allowances at the legal mini- 
mum rate. 

The State pays an annual subsidy to the National Equalisation 
Fund, which distributes the amount as provided in the Act. 

The Act also deals with the competence of the various courts in 
regard to disputes arising out of the application of the scheme, the 
time limit for the submission of claims, supervision, penalties, penal 


procedure, etc. 
EsTIMATED AND ACTUAL RESULTS 


In the course of the preparatory work connected with the drafting 
of the Act, the ministerial department concerned drew up various 
demographic and financial estimates. For different reasons, and in 
particular owing to the unemployment caused by the depression, 
these estimates were not entirely borne out by events. This was also 
due to the fact that the Act was not fully applied. The extent of the 
divergence may be seen by comparing the estimates with the actual 
results during the first five years of application, with the reminder 
that during the first year the Act was only partly enforced. 


Estimates 


In 1929, the Ministry of Industry, Labour, and Social Welfare 
drew up separate estimates for industry, commerce, agriculture, and 
the liberal occupations. 
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It was assumed in the estimates that employers would contribute 
0.60 franc for male and 0.40 france for female employees, the figures 
provisionally adopted while the Act was being drafted. 

The calculations were based on the Belgian census of 31 December 
1920; a margin of safety of 10 per cent. was allowed in respect of 
certain classes of workers, and “ frontier workers ” (Belgian workers 
employed abroad) were deducted from the totals. The following 
results were obtained : 


Probable number of persons employed 
mployers’ yearly 

Branch contributions 

Males Total 


Females 


Frs. 


1,332,200 269,508,700 


II. Commerce 337,700 42,900 380,600 80,219,700 t 

III. Agriculture 171,000 20,000 191,000 | 40,369,000 

IV. Liberal professions 60,000 35,000 95,000 | 18,250,000 


1,998,800 408,347,400 


In the estimates a State subsidy of 30 million francs, which has 
not been paid, was added to the above total of 408,347,400 francs. 
Allowing for this, and for the fact that the basic contributions as 
finally fixed in the Act were not 0.60 franc for males and 0.40 franc 
for females, but 0.65 and 0.35 franc respectively, the total charge 
on the employers would have been about 480 million. 

The calculations did not include the cost of administration or 
of constituting reserve funds. 

No estimates were made of the number of employers subject to 
the Act, of the families that would draw allowances, or of the children 
who would benefit by them, nor of the probable distribution of families 
according to the number of children in them. 


Statistical Results of the Application of the Act 


The figures given below were calculated by the National Equalisa- 
tion Fund for Family Allowances. They show the operating results 
of the approved equalisation funds, the special funds, the Auxiliary 
Fund, and the National Fund itself. Since the membership of many 
of these funds includes employers in industry, commerce, agriculture, 
and liberal professions, it is not possible to give figures for each of 
these groups separately, and the table shows only the results for all 


four groups together. 


226 
| 
| 
I. Industry 1,027,500 | 204,700 | [ms 
Totals | 1,506,200 | 402,600 — 
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STATISTICS OF THE OPERATION OF THE FAMILY ALLOWANCES SCHEME ! 


Number of funds Number of persons employed 


Afli- 


Spe- 


cial 


National 
Equali- 
sation 
Fund 


liated 
under- 


takings 


Males 


Females 


Total 


1 
1 


101,887 
109,091 


988,542 
1,026,216 
997,173 
964,670 
1,049,694 


244,145 
248,971 
246,560 
240,571 
268,221 


1,257,891 
1,309,312 
1,277,674 
1,234,484 
1,358,119 


Employers’ 
contributions 


Allowances paid 


Number of families 
drawing allowances 


Number of 
children covered 


Frs. 
213,351,463.47 


242,869,112.92 
270,868,902.05 
257,000,621.52 
197,419,994.63 


Frs. 
168,241,920.13 


292,262,430.61 
246,857,378.80 
232,685,712.59 
170,005,331.10 


459,458 
491,245 
488,410 
473,428 
501,524 


802,677 
884,846 


Distribution of families by number of children > 


2 children 


3 children 


4 children 


5 children 


6 children 


121,308 
130,701 
127,260 
122,552 
130,641 


46,487 
51,293 
51,065 
49,893 
51,544 


19,592 


8,882 
11,105 
10,866 
10,752 
11,000 


Distribution of families by number of children (cont.) 


8 children 


9 children| 10 ch. | 11 ch. | 12 ch. | 13 ch. | 14 ch. 


1,550 
2,258 
2,356 
2,385 
2,520 


441 


18 


1 


1 For 1935, provisional figures are given. 


Year Aux- 
= 
1931 ...| 79 | 6 1 28,620 | | | 
1932 ...| 79 | 6] 1 83,931 | 
1938 ...| 79 | 7 1 1 06,223 | 
1984 ...| 79 | 7 1 1 | 
1935 ... 80 7 1 1 
Year | | [| 
1982 .. 
1938 .. 881,097 
1934 .. 858,970 
1935 .. | 891,653 
Year 
1931 .. 256,983 P| 3,845 
1982 .. | 268,354 23,198 5,187 
19388 .. | 267,237 22,999 5,185 
1934 .. | 258,757 22,311 5,141 
1985 .. | 275,149 23,654 5,396 
Year 
1931 .. 522 194 46 = 6 r = 
1982 .. 861 315 83 22 
1933 .. 944 355 110 28 3 2 ous 
1984 .. 1,077 387 127 38 6 2 on 
1935 .. | 998 = 139 42 7 2 1 
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These figures call for the following remarks : 
(1) from 1981 to 1934 the scale applied was that laid down in 
the Act of 4 August 1930, and involuntary unemployment was not 
taken into account. From 1 January 1935, involuntary unemploy- 
ment was taken into account when calculating the number of days 
for which benefit was payable ; and the rates were lowered. As from 
1 July 1936 they have been raised to the amounts already indicated ; 
as stated above, the allowances will from now onward be calculated 
in proportion to the number of days actually worked during the 
month. 

These changes are partly reflected in the figures for contributions 
and allowances, both of which fell considerably in 1935. The working 
of the scheme established by the Act of 4 August 1930 is well illustrated 
by the figures for the years 1931-1934. 

(2) The difference between the total amount of employers’ con- 
tributions and of allowances paid is due to the fact that secondary 
equalisation applies only to half the surplus of the funds having a 
balance, the other half being kept by the fund concerned. 

(3) The figures showing demographic data, such as the number 
of persons employed, the number of families in receipt of allowances, 
etc., are only approximately accurate, since they refer to a particular 
date, namely, the end of the financial year, and the number of persons 
employed at that date may be reduced by short time or other cir- 
cumstances. Further, some funds do not give separate figures for 
male and female employees, so that the figure in the last column is 
not equal to the sum of the other two. 

This does not apply to the figures for contributions received and 
allowances paid, which are exact totals for the year in question. 


(4) The statistics of the National Equalisation Fund, from which 
the figures given here are taken, do not include the results of the 
scheme for persons employed by the State, nor of that for persons 
employed by public authorities and establishments which are not 
affiliated to equalisation funds. Further, they do not include contrib- 
utions collected by the funds for the constitution of reserves, to cover 
the expenses of management, etc. 

(5) In theory, the Act was fully enforced only as from the first 
quarter of 1932, It was applied progressively, and, for undertakings 
employing five persons or less, it only became compulsory on 1 January 
19382. 

The application of the scheme was extended at the beginning of 
each quarter of 1931. 

(6) From the end of 1931 to the end of 1935, the number of affi- 
liated employers increased from 28,260 to 108,954 ; the total number 
of persons employed, which at the end of 1931 was 1,257,891, sub- 
sequently rose to 1,309,312, then fell to 1,234,484, and finally, at the 
end of 1935, rose again to 1,358,119. These fluctuations are due to 
various causes, the most important of which is clearly unemployment. 


(7) If the figures for the number of families in receipt of allowances 
and the number of children concerned are carefully compared, it will 
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be observed that while the former may temporarily contract, the 
latter tend to remain stable, or even to increase, especially in the case 
of families with a large number of children. No doubt the tendency 
observed corresponds to the facts and may easily be explained. During 
a depression, employers keep on men with family responsibilities, 
rather than bachelors, when both are of equal value, and among heads 
of families they prefer to keep on the men with the largest families, 
who would be hardest hit by unemployment. This very humane 
practice tends to upset equalisation estimates. 

There is also reason to fear that improper payments of allowances, 
which will be referred to later, are chiefly made to families with a large 
number of children. 

(8) Owing to the circumstance mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, the cost of the scheme steadily increased from 1931 to 1934, 
while the receipts, on the other hand, were falling. Although the 
total contributions received were always in excess of the allowances 
paid, from 1934 onward the margin has been insufficient to ensure the 
equilibrium of the scheme, allowing for the part of their surplus which 
the funds have at their own disposal. This point will be examined 
later. 

(9) Although the number of affiliated undertakings steadily 
increased, it was in 1935 still considerably below what it would be 
if the Act were fully enforced. Reference will also be made to this 
later. In the absence of adequate statistics, experts give different 
explanations of the shortage. It seems, however, reasonable to place 
the total number of undertakings which might be affiliated in present 
circumstances at 140,000 to 160,000. This shortage in the number 
of employers largely explains the shortage in the number of persons 
employed. 

DIFFICULTIES AND CRITICISMS 


During the five years under review various difliculties have been 
encountered in applying the Act and also a certain amount of criticism, 
either from beneficiaries, employers subject to the Act, family allow- 
ances funds, economists, sociologists, or mere onlookers. 

These difficulties and criticisms will be summarised here and an 
indication given of the changes they have tended to bring about in the 
application of the Act. 


Affiliation of Employers subject to the Act 


The criticism that a large proportion of the employers to whom 
the Act applies succeed in evading it is confirmed by the statistics 
reproduced above. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that large and medium-sized 
undertakings and a substantial proportion of the small undertakings 
fulfil their obligations. This, however, does not apply to the great 
majority of the very small employers, handicraftsmen, shopkeepers, 
and especially agriculturists, who have often been able to evade the 
Act because they are very scattered and because supervision was 
for a long time inadequate. It is noticeable that a number of the 
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employers in this rather heterogeneous mass only join a fund when they 
stand to benefit by equalisation, i.e. when the amount of the allowances 
payable to their employees is larger than that of the contribution 
they would have to pay. When the contrary is true, they do not join 
a fund. This means that in neither the primary nor the secondary 
equalisation funds do the receipts come up to expectation. 


Other Abuses 


Abuses are rare in connection with the staff of organised under- 
takings, since in these the accounts show the exact amounts paid to 
the employees. 

The same is not always true of very small employers. When these 
join a fund, the inadequate accounts they keep makes it possible for 
them either to declare only some of the persons they employ, or to have 
allowances paid to persons who have no right to them because they are 
employed irregularly or even not at all. In cases of this kind, the 
employer and the person drawing the allowance are usually both 
guilty of the abuse. Cases also arise in which one person fraudulently 
obtains allowances for others by pretending to be an employer. Such 
frauds are rendered possible by the insufficient supervision exercised 
by certain funds, which rely on the grants from the National Equali- 
sation Fund and are somewhat slipshod in applying the Act. 

Other irregularities are due to beneficiaries making fraudulent 
statements as to their family responsibilities. 


Deficit on Secondary Equalisation 


When the Act was first applied, the accounts of the National 
Equalisation Fund showed a surplus of receipts over expenditure. 

By 1933, however, as has already been stated, the equilibrium 
of the National Equalisation Fund broke down. This was due partly 
to the shortage of receipts resulting from the non-affiliation or incom- 
plete returns of a proportion of the large mass of very small employers, 
partly to the number of fraudulent claims for allowances, and partly 
to unemployment. Nevertheless, at least partial equilibrium might 
have been secured had the State maintained its subsidy. 

Under the special powers conferred on the Government, various 
measures were taken to overcome the difficulties arising out of this 
lack of equilibrium. They were subsequently revoked as the National 
Equalisation Fund has continually shown a deficit since the rates 
adopted for 1935 came into force. 


Other Criticisms 
Other measures had been proposed with a view to making good 
the deficit. It was suggested that secondary equalisation might be 
made complete by withdrawing the right of the funds to deal as they 
pleased with half of any surplus they might have. This proposal was 


1 Claims put forward by persons other than those bound by a contract of employ- 
ment or engagement for the hiring of services do not come within the scope of the 
Act of 4 August 1930 and are therefore not considered here. 
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not adopted. It would have been to the advantage of families drawing 
allowances from funds which showed a deficit, usually those operating 
in rural or semi-rural districts where the birth rate is high and where 
it does not cost much to bring up children. On the other hand, the 
measure would have penalised families drawing allowances from funds 
which showed a surplus, in urban and industrial districts where the 
birth rate is low and the cost of living high. It may -be remarked that 
this objection holds against any scheme for secondary equalisation. 
The Act of 1930, when it stipulated that the surplus should be halved, 
steered a middle course between two sets of arguments, either of which 
might have been upheld but which contradicted each other. It was 
by way of a compromise that the existing provision was accepted by 
the interested parties and included in the Act. 

In general, the employers, who originally instituted family allow- 
ances, find fault with the Act for making the rates of contributions 
and allowances too uniform, and thereby destroying the elasticity 
which they themselves introduced at the outset and which allowed 
of adjustment to the different demographic conditions prevailing 
in different districts and occupations. 

The employers also consider that the number of approved funds 
is too large and that the existence of many of these funds can only 
be explained by political considerations which are in fact irrational 
and likely to weaken the supervision required to prevent fraud. 


Decisions of the Courts 


Various sections in the Act have given rise to contradictory de- 
cisions which have led to some confusion on points of interpretation. 

The competent Government department, the National Equalisa- 
tion Fund, the Auxiliary State Fund, the approved funds, the Asso- 
ciation of Family Allowances Funds, and the Supervisory and Legal 
Consultative Committee have all tried to secure uniform interpretation 
of the more important points. An Order of 30 March 1936 confirmed 
a certain number of decisions which had been given by the courts up 
to that date. 


Development of Auxiliary Services 


As in the days before the funds were made compulsory, one of their 
main objects is still to develop auxiliary services. The Act has not 
tended to limit the employers’ initiative in this respect, since it only 
stipulates that the activities of the funds should be confined to pro- 
moting the welfare of the family. 

The principal service provided by the funds is attendance by 
visiting nurses. A nurse calls as a matter of course whenever a benefi- 
ciary gives notice of the birth of a child. If necessary, the nurse 
arranges for the mother to be visited by a medical practitioner before 
confinement, pays over the maternity benefit, and brings the layette, 
if any ; makes sure that the child is born and brought up under hygienic 
conditions. If any of the children fall ill, the nurse is called in again, 
sends for a doctor, and sees that his advice is followed. The nurse 
draws the attention of any specialised bodies for the prevention of 
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infectious diseases to cases which concern them, and arranges for 
children to go to a sanatorium, or, if they are simply in a poor state 
of health, to a holiday settlement. 

Many of the family allowances funds consider that these auxiliary 
services are a most important feature of the scheme devised by the 
employers to promote the welfare of the workers’ families. 


Labour in Hong Kong in 1934 


Government reports for Hong Kong contain the following informa- 
tion regarding the labour situation in that colony during 1934. 1 


GENERAL FEATURES OF 1934 


Local trade was very dull during the year under review and the 
improvement of business, of which there were faint signs at the end of 
1933, did not materialise. The chief causes remained the same, viz. 
the world depression and the high tariffs imposed by the Chinese and 
other Governments, while a new factor hindering exports to foreign 
countries was the steadily maintained appreciation of the silver dollar 
in relation to gold and sterling. The hosiery and knitting trades were 
particularly hard hit. The heavy industries such as shipbuilding and 
engineering also suffered from lack of business, but on the other hand 
several smaller industries, such as those involving the manufacture 
of felt hats, sweets, electric torches and dry batteries, mosquito sticks, 
ete., appeared to be flourishing. The printing and book-making 
industries and the rubber shoe trade had a fair measure of prosperity, 
and although several factories closed down others were opened. In 
spite of the depression the total number of factories in the colony 
continued to increase, and at the end of the year there were 550 
factories and workshops registered under the Factories and Work- 
shops Ordinance. It should be noted, however, that the majority 
of these were quite small establishments. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment became more marked, but it cannot be said to 
have become acute as in Western countries. Many Chinese who were 
unable to find employment in the colony returned to their native 
districts in the neighbouring provinces of China. 


EMIGRATION 


Owing to its geographical situation Hong Kong is an important port 
of emigration for labour recruited in China for employment abroad. 


1 Great Brirain. COLONIAL Orrice: Annual Report on the Social and Eco- 
nomic Progress of the People of Hong Kong, 1934. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1935. 

HonG Kone: Report of the Secretary for Chinese Affairs for the Year 1934. 
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In 1934 the number of “ assisted emigrants ’’—i.e. male emigrants 
who intend to work for hire in some place beyond the limits of the 
colony and who have received assistance in the way of payment of 
passage money, subsistence, or otherwise in order to enable them to 
carry out their intention—was 1,565 as compared with 459 in 1983. 
Although this number is comparatively small, as compared with 8,316 
in 1930, it may be taken as an indication that the demand for Chinese 
labour in the South Sea territories was again on the increase. The 
majority of the “ assisted emigrants ” went to the Netherlands Indies, 
to which country emigration was practically at a standstill in the 
previous year. 

The emigration of women and children showed a very large increase, 
the total being 33,467 as compared with 12,190 in 1933. Most of these 
women and children went to Malaya, from which it may be gathered 
that Chinese returning to that country were sufficiently confident of 
the future to take their wives and children with them. 


Factory LABouR 


The working of the Factories and Workshops Ordinance, which 
came into force on 1 March 1933, resulted in a considerable improve- 
ment in general factory conditions. Factory owners were as a rule 
found willing to carry out such improvements as were considered 
necessary in order to safeguard their employees or their factory pre- 
mises, and in some cases major alterations and reconstructions were 
effected in order to comply with the provisions of the Ordinance. 

The employment of children under 16 years of age practically 
ceased in organised industries, and is not likely to recur since Chinese 
factory owners have realised that it is not essential and is economically 
unsound. 

Five prosecutions were instituted during the year against factory 
owners for breaches of the factory regulations. Four of these were 
for employing female workers during prohibited hours at night, the 
other prosecution being for a breach of the regulations regarding the 
protection against fire risks. 


MUI-TSAI 


During 1934 the number of registered mui-tsai—i.e. Chinese girls 
taken over from their parents by other families for the purpose of 
performing menial services in the household—decreased from 2,726 to 
2,263. This reduction is mainly accounted for by permanent departures 
from the colony, restoration to parents or other relatives, and marriage. 

The inspection of the labour and living conditions of mui-tsai 
continued to be entrusted to one European inspector with two Chinese 
lady assistants. A total of 3,076 visits were made by the labour 
inspectors to the homes of registered mui-tsai, while numerous visits 
were also made to ex-mui-tsai who had obtained employment as 
domestic servants. 

The number of prosecutions under the Female Domestic Servants 
Ordinance concerning mui-tsai was 57, with 63 convictions. 


STATISTICS 


Unemployment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of unem- 
ployment ; figures for the different industries and occupations covered 
by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics 
1985-36, which also gives separate figures for males and females 
where available. 

If not otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded 
as wholly unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time 
to time, and only between such movements are international com- 
parisons possible ; the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administra- 
tive practice, in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the 
amount of “short time” worked, and in “normal” hours often result 
in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment 
which does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages 
are, however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of 
changes in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of 
“partial unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, 
incomplete, and based on different definitions; thus here, too, inter- 
national comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office! ; for figures based on unemployment insurance 
statistics additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a special study by the Office. ? 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 

“ figures not yet received ’’. 

“ figure revised since the previous issue ”’ 
Figures i in ‘thick faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 


2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


GERMANY || AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 

Trade union || Unemployment Employment) ogiciay 
insurance exchange nek 

statistics statistics estimates 


Employment exchange statistics | 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 


| 


Unemployed 


jin receipt of benefit 


Number 


Number | 


Per 
cent. 


| Number | 


Applicants | 


for work 
registered 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


1927 
1928 
1929 


1,919,917" 


1,891,956 


1,353,000°* 
1,353,000* 


13.6 
12.1 
12.3 


172,450 
156,185 
164,509 


200,112 
182,444 
192,062 


15.0 
20.3 
26.1 
29.0 
26.3 
23.4 
19.6 
18.6 
18.1 
19.0 
21.4 
25.4 
28.0 
28.3 
26.1 
23.5 
21.3 
20.4 
19.6T 


242,612 
300,223 

377,894 22,153 
405,741 24,977 
370,210 32,762 
348,675 38,148 


303,157 34,369 
292,560 30,220 
289,944 30,171 
301,790 35440 
335,552 42,760 
383,785 50,710 
414,649 49,498 
415,803 52,521 
392,223 50,710 
358,087 42,072 
333,482 35,879 
322,501 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1935 July 
Aug. 


208,389 
253,368 
309,968 
328,844 
287,527 
261,768 


220,599 
209,493 
204,908 
214,094 
242,759 
284,914 
317,200 
321,529 
298,714 
267,047 
242,227 
230,844 
| 221,323f 


~2,718,309% 
2,151,039? 


1,754,117 
1,706,230 
1,713,912 
1,828,721 
1,984,452 
2,507,955 
2,520,499 
2,514,894 
1,937,120 
1,762,774 
1,491,235 
1,314,731 
1,170,000f 


| 


te 
S 
= 


= 


onc 
Cum 


fo bo to to bo 
SSS’ 


bo 
Ze 


19,443,901f | 


1 Average for 11 months. 2 Since March 1935 including the Saar Territory. ® Figures calculated 
by the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. * Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour 
camps. * The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 


Base figure 445,294F 


BELGIUM CANADA CHILE 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment insurance statistics 


returns 


Percentage 
unemployed 


Unemployed 
(daily average 
during the 


Days of un- 
employment 


Unemployed 


Applicants for 


Applicants for 


per month * Per 


cent. 


Par- month) work registered 


tially 


Wholly Number work registered 


16,103 
11,317 
12,636 
36,102 
110,392 
210,575 
210,007 
234,730 
211,536? 


176,526 
180,339 
174,806 
166,042 
176,950 
203,558 
206,625 
209,276 
170,759 
155,322 
151,895 
139,771 


8,142 

8,120 
11,488 
22,873 
22/625 
38,777 
33,488 
28,320 
25,336 


24,736 
23,640 
21,759 
22,583 
|| 22,575 
| 24,868 
| 24,830 
23,310 
24,384 
26,312 
26,442 
24,840T 


1927 13,541 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1935 July 


SNS SN 


4,831,482 


3,967,181 
4,105,503 
3,876,191 
4,205,665 
4,067,620 
4,495,767 
4,724,361 
4,876,344 
3,981,164 
3,639,044 
3,567,980 


83/829 


Until April 1935, estimates. 


894,716T 


* Having received a control card during the month. “® Standard month 


of 24 working days. 
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| _ _ 
* 45,669 |. 10.8 
3,130,082 | 3,075,580 . 84.767 | 19.3 
4,618,537 | 4,519,704 | 23.7 || 117,866 | 27.4 | 
5,703,088 | 5,575,491 | 30.1 || 120,454 | 29.0 | 
5,083,140 | 4,804,428 | 25.8 || 104,035 | 25.1 | 
3,306,628 | 4.5% || 86,865 | 20.5 | 
11.6" || 71,823 | 16.5 || 
|| 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1936 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
| 
| 
29,345 
107,295 
| 71,805 
30,055 
10,672 
15.1 11.9 | 15.4 78,171 7,710 
14.9 | 11.7 is 71,114 | 7,848 
Sept. | 14.9 | 11.9 13.0 71,016 | 8,037 
Oct. | 14.5 | 10.6 13.3 78,312 | 8,288 ; 
17.9 14.6 85,095 8,173 
1936 Jan. | 18.6 | 11.1 | | 148 92,247 | 8,766 
Feb. | 18.7 | 11.2 | 13. 
March} 15.6 | 10.5 | 14.5 92,588 | 7,117 
April | 13.1 | 11.2 15.1 92,112 | 7,043 
May | 12.2 9.7 14.8 | | 7,482 
June 13,8 = 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


DENMARK (Free City o) SPAIN Unitep Statzs 


Employ- || Employ- Trade union Estimates 
Trade union ment ment ent returns (American 
fund returns | exchange || exchange aatietine Percentage Federation 


statistics || statistics unemployed ! 


— Unem- Unemployed Unweighted 
for work Par- 
. |registered Wholly | Partially tially 


381,278 | 240,541 |! 20. 12,364,000 
434,931 | 262,059 || 18. 12,208,000 | 7,422,615 


346,837 | 231,996 || 19. 12,475,000 | 7,531,926 
415,120 | 275,985 || 18. 12,219,000 | 8,234,933 
449,820 | 269,593 || 17. 8,696,821 
486,635 | 293,607 || 17. 8,735,671 
508,783 | 297,438 || 16. 8,387,179 
416,198 | 257,963 || 16. 8,954,017 
457,458 | 291,352 || 17. 9,010,309 

9,196,423 
9,252,488 
8,996,649 
11,259,000f| 8,786,138 


Base figure 414,712f * 
* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. §* Including those employed on public works, etc. 


Estonia * FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRBLAND 
= Statistics Employ- 
euchange statistics | ¢xchange 
statistics toes statistics |! Wholly ‘unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
See Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed edinreceipt| tions for 
\registered ||regi 


273,412 * 
276,033 
345,033 
426,879 


380,559 
380,664 
373,446 
385,330 
409,466 
439,782 
477,173 
487,374 
465,127 
443,245 
422,036 
419,887 
420,776 


! 

| 
* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the ist of the following month. * Since January 1935 


applicants for work registered ; the figures relate to the end of the month. * From July 1932 onwards, 
eco unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 


Pe 


| 
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| Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 
Unemployed | ember Appli- 
Per | | ent 
Number | Pot ployed 
1928 50.226 | 18.5 51,864 ed 9.2 13 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 e e 8.2 12 ad 1,864,000 . 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 od e 14.5 21 e 4,770,000 ° 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 sd bd 19.1 26 19 8,738,000 ° 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 ° e 23.8 32 21 | 13,182,000 sed 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 e 2. 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 || 20,326 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 92,406 || 17,983 
1935 July 48,937 | 12.6 63,109 || 14,341 
Aug. 53,041 | 13.7 68,478 || 14,445 
Sept. 57,923 | 14.9 71,582 || 14,610 
Oct. 67,390 | 17.3 80,812 || 16,447 
Nov. 84,907 | 21.7 | 100,077 || 19,213 | 
Dec. 124,612 | 31.7 | 140,037 || 21,039 | 
1936 Jan. 111,898 | 27.7 | 131,013 19,746 
Feb. | 120,907 | 30.0 | 139,716 |} 20,959 
March! 104,644 | 25.9 | 125,607 || 18,066 
April 77,915 | 18.9 93,044 || 16,560 
May 52,924 | 12.8 65,748 || 14,966 
June 46,513 | 11.2 57,846 || 11,890 2.8 16 23 
| 
Date | 
2,957 1,868 ° 33,549 47,289 899,093 74 263,077 2.3 
ioa3 2,629 1,735 S 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 2.6 
' 1929 3,181 3,906 ° 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
- 1930 3,089 7,993 e 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.2 
1931 3,542 11,522 a 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 : 
1932 7,121 17,581 63,972 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 
' 1933 8,207 17,139 44,656 307,844 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 
1934 2,970 10,011 23,802 376,320 1,801,913 13.9 368,906 
1935 1,779 7,163 13,362 465,796 1,714,844 | 13.2 312,958 j 
1935 Jul. 752 3,122 3,732 590 12.2 402,271 : 
aon 592 4,003 4,684 036 12.3 344,767 | 1 
Sept. 593 4,755 5,786 723 12.6 308,011 ? 
Oct. 977 6,446 9,739 720 12.7 243,644 
Nov. 1,717 8,538 14,841 912 12.9 225,763 | 
Dec. 2,007 7,427 17,778 256 12.6 209,983 , 
1936 Jan. 2,316 10,117 19,912 412 13.6 350,822 
Feb. 2,101 8,257 20,591 279 13.4 264,299 1 
March 1,791 6,687 18,665 720 12.5 240,092 
April 1,274 5,836 13,323 829 11.9 251,667 
May 582 2,795 8,182 097 | 11.2 229,823 
June 365 1,877 2,409 665 10.7 305,875 
July 352 = | 
Ba | 7 
not 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


NETHERLANDS) 
East INDIES 


Employment 
Employment enchange stetistics Official estimates 


GREAT 


Inisu Free State ITALY Japan * 


HuNGARY 


Employment 
exchange || exchange 
statistics statistics statistics Unemployed 


Applicants || Applications i . 
for work lor work Wholly Number 
registered unemployed 


13,881 278,484 
14,715 324,422 
15,173 300,786 
43,592? 425,437 369,408 
734,454 422,755 
485,681 
408,710 
15,784 103,671 963,6 372,941 
2,036,422 52,048 17,418 119,498 ba 356,103 


1,972,941 16,117 
1,947,964 15,767 
1,958,610 15,627 
1,916,390 17,324 
1,918,562 17,407 
1,868,565 19,246 
2,159,722 21,382 
2,025,021 20,136 
1,881,531 17,117 
1,831,230 14,679 
1,705,042 13,555 
1,702,676 13,589 
1,652,072 14,035 68,959 


1 Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private uemequent agencies. * Extended series. 


*See note in Review for November 1935, p. 694. ince July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 
* The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 


HPA 
eo coe 


ad te eee 3 


| 7,778,498t 


LATVIA MEXIco Norway New ZEALAND PORTUGAL 


Employ- Employ- Employ- 

ment Official Trade union fund ment 
exchange estimates exchange statistics 
statistics statistics 


Number Unemployed 
unem- men 
ployed * employed * registered 


23,889 
502 21,759 
19,089 
75,695* 19,353 
257,979 27,479 
339,378 32,705 
275,774 
234,538 
182,072 


156,207 
165,293 
164,020 
152,172 
145,418 
146,174 
191,815 
146,174f 


Oe 


33,277 


26,139 


* * | * 


* Kevised series. * Figure for the month of May according to the population census. 
relate to the 15th of the month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. 
not always relate to the end of each month. * Average for eleven months. 
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“ed 
1927 
1928 
1929 
$931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
15 1935 | 
1935 July ‘| 637,972 || 349,880 
26 ‘Aug. ‘| 628,335 || 346,758 
33 Sept. 348,229 
21 | Oct. 346,870 
71 Nov. 351,469 
79 ‘Bes. 359,636 
17 1936 Jan. 357,736 
09 Feb. 356,613 
23 March 343,426 
49 P 
38 May 
June ome 
July 
Base 
ete. 
= | 
Date 
| — | Number Un- 
| | | employed 
registered 
| 1928 4,700 
1929 5,617 2,895 3,104 |) * 
- 1930 4,851 5,003 4,833 . 
1931 8,709 41,430 * 24,083 | * 
| | 1932 14,587 51,549 ||: 18,239 33,352 
1933 8,156 46,971 * 18,370 25,255 
1934 4,972 39,235 * 84,711° 
| 1935 4,825 | 38,234 * 42,315 
1935 July 2,077 11,241 19.1 26,228 41,499 * 43,341 
Aug. 1,595 11,846 19 28,281 42,745 * 42,363 
Sept. 1,819 12,099 19) 32,548 42,200 * 42,323 
| Oct. 2,334 13,264 21 36,549 || 39,681 . 41,884 
Nov. 6,347 14,000 22 39,270 | 35,979 * 41,002 
Dec. 8,130 16,752 26 40,950 | 35,653 * 41,119 
1936 Jan. 7,949 18,264 28 40,177 | 34,777 ° 41,660 
Feb. 8,392 17,627 26 40,263 | 32,384 . 41,749 
| March 7,148 om 16,426 24 39,999 | 32,019 * 41,872 
April 4,450 _ 14,214 21 37,756 |, * —_ 
May 1,840 — 30,923 | 
1935 — * The figures 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Employ- 


PoLaND Rumania * 
Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Statistics 
of local 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


unemployment 
|committees 


Applications for 
work registered 


Number | Per cent. 


Unemployed Applicants 


Number | Per cent. 
9.0 


173,673 
161,891 


> 
” 


57,214 
314,014 = 


161,965f | 35.4 


Base figure 


458,072T 


516,134 759* 


relate to the ist of the following month: 
ters. * Number of relief funds: 


2,321,932 ¢ | . | 


2 Excluding agriculture. * The 
*From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber 


SwitzERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Trade 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Employment 


Unemployment | Employment Employment 


insurance 
statistics 


exchange 
statistics 


union fund 
returns 


exchange 
statistics 


exchange 
statistics 


Percentage 
unemployed 


Applications 
‘or work 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 


Number Por cent. 


Applicants 
for work 
regis tered 


Unemployed 
registered 


~ 


17,617 
16,348 
23,763 
51,372 
1027179 
247,613 


235,623 


52,869 
38, 
41,671° 


496,377 


1,581,451 


* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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| SwEDEN 
ment Trade union | 
exchange returns 
Date statistics 
emp oye emp oye or relie 
— registered a registered || Number | Por cent. | registered 
1927 ° 163,953 7.5 e 31,076 12.0 19,229 
1928 20,300 | ad 125,552 5.0 10,373 _ 29,716 10.6 16,662 
1929 24,300 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621* | 10,212 
1930 37,800 * 226,659 | 8.8 25;335 || 42/016 | 12.2 13,723 
1931 82,800 138,200 299,502 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 153,500 271,092 || 255,582 | 11.8 38,890 || 90,677 | 22.8 | 113,907 
1933 163,000 322,951 249,660 11.9 29,063 97,316 23.7 164,773 
1934 160,400 | 332,772 342,166 16.3 17,253 84,685 18.9 114,802 
1935 P| | 384,691 || 381,935 |~16.7 || 13,852 || 81,385 | 16.1 61,581 
1935 July 336,941 305,560 13.2 10,792 56,826 11.3 42,582 
Aug. 164,068 353,076 270,158 11.8 9,392 58,782 11.6 41,723 
Sept. 166,474 366,045 254,704 11.1 9,071 62,338 12.3 41,190 
Oct, 166,479 381,936 263,211 11.3 8,667 71,652 14,0 47,045 
Nov. 173,262 415,180 308,916 13.4 11,034 82,789 16.2 54,167 
Dec. 192,273 471,924 402,814 18.4 17,040 114,176 22.5 57,965 
1936 Jan. 200,319 | 475,890 472,004 21.0 22,247 100,241 19.3 61,400 
Feb. 193,987 465,463 488,576 21.5 23,458 95,927 18.4 58,127 
March | 180,758 | 429,046 475,498 20.5 18,514 90,728 17.4 53,162 
April 169,619° 415,743 407,734 17.6 — 78,694"| 15.17 46,628 
May 159,169T 392,884 11.1T 34,571 
Date | | 
Wholly | Partialy Pegistered 
1927 2 2.0 11,824 1.6 * 
1928 2 1.1 8,380 1.4 5,721 
1929 8,131 . 22 8,370 
1930 7 12,881 45 105,439 8,198 
1931 24,208 8.3 291,327 9,930 
1932 54,366 13.5 554,049 * 14,761 
1933 67,867 16.9 738,310° 15,997 
1934 65,440 prea 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 82.468 15.9 686,269 16,752 
1935 July 63,497 203,787 13.6 566,559 11,215 
Aug. 66,656 198,757 13.3 557,706 12/260 ; 
Sept. 69,123 194,063 12.9 573,362 12,544 
Oct. 82,386 192,429 12.8 601,390 10,564 
Nov. 95,740 203,626 13.4 678,870 11,917 
Dec. 118,775 236,641 15.5 794,407 18,685 
1936 Jan. 124,008 267,471 17.2 850,010 27,624 
Feb. 119,795 272,019 17.5 860,239 34,136 
March 98,362 254,471 16.2 797,770 30,783 
April 89,370 232,159 14.6 719,166 25,695 
May 80,004 208,601 13.2 637,385 16,670 
June 75,127 _ 565,970T 14,002 


Notes on Sources AND METHODS 


Belgium: Revue du travail (Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale) ; 
communication to the International Labour Office (Office national du placement 
et du chémage du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale). 

Unemployment insurance statistics. 

The legislation on voluntary unemployment insurance authorises the admission 
to the approved unemployment funds of all wage earners and salaried employees 
between the ages of 15 and 65 years, excluding workers in agriculture and fishing 
and a few other special categories. Special conditions are provided for home 
workers, seasonal workers, workers in the hotel industry, and dock workers. The 
right to benefit is not acquired until after a qualifying period of one year, during 
which contributions must be paid. There are special conditions for young persons 
aged from 15 to under 18 years. Insured persons who reach the age at which they 
become entitled to an old-age pension automatically cease to be entitled to un- 
employment benefit and allowances. These statistics have recently been reorganised 
and the following series are at present reproduced in the Review : 


(a) Unemployed controlled (during the month). These series refer to the number 
ef control cards issued to unemployed during the month, and not, as previously 
stated, to the number of unemployed registered at the end of each month. The 
“ wholly unemployed ”’ are persons definitely discharged for an unspecified period 
or for a period of more than one month. Any unemployed person whose discharge 
satisfies neither of these conditions is regarded as “ partially unemployed *’. 


(6) Unemployed controlled (daily average). These statistics, which are published 
weekly, show for each working day the number of unemployed controlled by the 


communes. The figures shown in the table are daily averages for each working 
month. 


(c) Number of days of unemployment controlled (per month). These figures show 
the number of man-days lost per month. The total includes an allowance for partial 
unemployment (unemployment of half a day). 


Latvia: Menesa Biletens (Bureau of Statistics). 
Employment exchange statistics. 


Further details have become available on this series. It excludes applicants for 
work occupied on public works ; all applicants are so employed unless they are 
incapable of performing heavy work (persons having a working capacity of 31-50 
per cent. of the normal), widows with children, or heads of families having several 
children in their charge. Persons with a working capacity of less than 50 per cent. 
are transferred to poor relief. 
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Employment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of employ- 
ment ; figures for the different industries covered by these series will 
be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

According to their source the series in the following tables may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers. 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers 
recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
number of hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, 
however, the statistics relate to the number of hours worked during 
a certain period of time, and in this case they record the fluctua- 
tions in the volume of employment. 

Owing to the different scope of the various series and the different 
methods used in their compilation and classification, international 
comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its fluctuations 
are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, therefore, is 
in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 


For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 234. 
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GERMANY 


AUSTRIA 


BELGIUM 


Buroaria * 


Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


Employers’ returns 


Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


i] 
ploymen 


Employers’ 
returns 


Number 
employed 


Employment as 


percentage of 
number of : 


Hours of 
Workers week 


Index 


17,436,100 
17,595,347 
16,408,528 


66,485 


RS SES 


14,336,418 
12,517,882 
13,015,614 
15,040,864 
15,949,332 


16,504,322 
16,640,207 
16,689,880 
16,634,277 
16,507,509 
16,496,708 * 
15,581,790 


68,525 
57,960 
60,111 
61,919 


bw 


Dec. 
1936 Jan. 

Feb. 

March 


15,672,053 
15,674,824 
16,415,690 
17,038,756 


SES 


April 
Ma 


17,520,183 


| | 894,716 * | 


DENMARK Estonia * | UNiTED STATES 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ returns 
(Manufacturing industries)* 


Index (1923-1925) Estimates of: 
Employed 


Unad- 
justed 


Employers’ returns 


Total number of 
hours worked per day 


Number 
(thousands) 


Weekl. 
pay 
($1,000’s) 


Wage 
earners 
employed 


93.3 | 8,288,400 
8,285,800 


7,668,400 


Index 
(1 Jan.1927) Hours 
justed worked 


Index 
(1931) 


Pay- 
rol 


os 


seen 


RSS 


DOSS 


154,313f 


=> 


ony 


4,200,590¢ | | 


_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. * Since May 1935, excluding 
voluntarily insured. Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures 
Telate to the ist of the following month. ? Figure affected by industrial dispute. * Since January 
1931, excluding “ building ’’. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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Employers’. 
Num- 
Number || Index ber Index 
1927 * | 1,376,049 100.0 
1928 74.5* 70.5% || 1,446,027 100.2 * e 
1929 70.4 67.4 1,448,845 100.0 68,032 | 100.0 \ 
1930 61.2 56.2 1,378,330 96.6 67,823 99.7 
1931 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 97.7 
1932 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 100.7 
1933 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 85.2 
1934 58.5 53.7 | 1,010,993 78.3 88.4 80.9 
1935 63.9 58.6 967,330* | 80.0" 91.0 83.8 
1935 June 65.2 59.3 972,342 | 82.3 67,102 98.6 83.5 
July | 65.9 59.1 981.056 | 84.1 71,322 | 104.8 84.8 
Aug. 66.2 59.6 990,971 | 82.0 75,356 | 110.8 86.2 
Sept. 61.3 1,001,091 84.5 74,594 | 109.6 89.0 
Oct. 61.3 989,332 || 82.9 70,396 | 103.5 90.4 
Nov. |~ | | 61.7 961,571 82.8 65,733 96.6 87.8 
59.7 895,165 82.2 53,742 79.0 83.1 
57.4 871,158 79.6 56,659 83.3 82.6 
58.2 871,497 78.9 57,210 84.1 83.0 
61.1 907,915 || 83.0 62,289 91.6 81.7 
63.8 936,265 84.6 67,707 83.5 
65.9 958,700 85.0 75,658 11.2 85.6 
June | 963,059 80,126 | 117.8 
| 
— 
| 
1927 . * 93.0 94.4 * | 206,980 
| 4928 * * 98.2 94.4 208,334 
1929 * * 100.0 100.0 10 100.0 | 8,785,600 221,937 
/ 1930 * * 95.8 87.3 8 81.3 | — 180,507 
1931 962 100.0 | 881" || 73.9 63 61.9 | 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 45] 42.3 | 5,374,200 | 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 65.8 50) 44.5 | 5,778,400 | 98,623 
1934 1,092 113.5 97.5 75.2 55 56.7 | 6,605,700 125,997 
1935 1,141 118.6 109.7 78.4 60) 64.4 | 6,890,900 142,990 
1935 June 1,177 122.3 115.2 76.0 56 60.9 | 6,683,000 135,121 
July 1,184 123.1 110.5 76.0 56 59.9 | 6,682,400 133,019 
| Aug. 1,180 122.7 111.6 78.2 60 6,871,600 141,879 
Sept. 1,201 124.8 111.3 79.9 63 7,014,500 146,876 
Oct. 1,208 125.6 112.3 81.4 66 | 7,146,300 152,629 
Nov. 1,186 123.3 114.4 8i.1 64 7,124,000 151,626 
Dec. 1,177 122.3 111.1 80.7 65 | 7,093,400 155,909 
1936 Jan. 1,098 ? 114.1 114.4 79.1 6,955,800 146,917 : 
Feb. 1,056? 109.87 118.4 79.3 | 6.984,.200t| 147,043t 
March 5287 54.97 123.4 80.2 7,059,100, 7 
April 1,162 120.8 126.5 81.2 
May 1,272 132.2 132.8 81.8 — | — _ 
June 1,276 132.6 | 82.1f — | 
Persons 
Leora | | | | 
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UNITED STATES (cont.) FINLAND * FRANCE Great BRITAIN 
Estimates (American , Returns of labour Unemployment 
Foteration of Labor) inspectors insurance statistics 
Index (same month ‘ 
Number ws Index (1926) of 1930 = 100) Estimated Index 
jemployee | (1929) (1924) 
(1,000’s) Number Hours Number Hours employed 
employed worked employed * | worked 
1927 * * 104.2 * * * 10,018,000 98.0 
1928 * * 107.3 » . * 10,023,000 98.0 
1929 46,192 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 * * 10,223,000 100.0 
1930 43,982 | 95.2 88.5 83.5 100,0 100.0 9,809,000 96.0 
1931 40,679 | 88.1 80.2 74.2 92.5 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 
1932 36,878 | 79.8 81.3 75.3 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 
1933 36,959 | 80.0 88.5 82.5 79.4 74.3 .684, 94.8 
1934 38,924 | 84.3 100.0 94.8 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.3 
1935 39,685 | 85.9 105.8 101.8 73.5 68.1 10,380,000 101.6 
1935 June 39,470 | 85.4 111.5 107.2 73.6 67.6 10,393,000 101.7 
July 39,433 | 85.4 * * 75.0 69.6 10,418,000 102.0 
Aug. 39,740 | 86.0 * * 74.1 68.8 10,472,000 102.4 
Sept. 40,218 | 87.1 106.3 101.0 74.6 69.7 10,481,000 102.5 
Oct. 40,607 | 87.9 * * 74.6 69.7 10,537,000 103.1 
Nov. 40,622 | 87.9 * * 74.3 69.8 10,548,000 103.2 
Dec. 40,758 | 88.2 102.1 99.0 73.8 69.9 10,604,000 103.7 
1936 Jan. 39,558 | 85.6 * * 72.6 69.9 10,352,000 101.3 
Feb. 39,683 | 85.9 * * 72.6 68.4 10,485,00C 102.6 
March 40,119 86.9 103.1 99.0 72.5 68.1 10,634,000 104.0 
April 40,848 | 88.4 * * 72.9 68.5 10,718,000 104.9 
May 41,143t | 89.1f * * 73.2 69.5 10,838,000 106.1 
June — 73.8 69.5 10,837,000 106.1 
HUNGARY IlTaLy JAPAN LaTVIA 
Social insurance Employers’ || Sickness insurance 
Date statistics Employers’ returns returns statistics 
Numbe Index || Ind eS Ind Number | Ind 
u r ex ndex ndex ex 
Number Number of 
employed (1927) || (1934) dailane tnmeaaine (1926) employed | (1930) 
1927 1,033,609 98.3 * * * 104.1 148,288* | 87.4¢ 
1928 ,064,599 | 101.3 * * * 99.2 161,483 | 94.7 
1929 1,051,169 | 100.0 * 100.0 100.0 100.0 171,195 | 100.0 
1930 776 94.3 * 97.3 94.2 90.0 179.636 | 105.3 
1931 937,298 89.2 * 88.8 83.5 81.7 166,939 | 97.9 
1932 862,469 82.0 . 78.5 72.4 82.0 141,296 | 83.2 
1933 853,203 81.1 * 79.4 75.1 89.9 150,236 | 88.4 
1934 913,068 86.8 || 100.0 82.9 17.8 100.2 162,837 | 95.8 
1935 58, 91.2 * * * 109.7" 172,615 | 101.1 
1935 June 955,937 91.0 | 114.1 97.7 83.1 110.9 174,768 | 102.1 
July 957,418 91.1 | 115.1 98.3 88.7 110.8 175,879 | 103.2 
Aug. 981,136 93.3 | 117.6 100.1 85.4 | 110.4 174.428 | 102.1 
Sept. 1,002,705 95.4 . * * | 110.9 175,591 | 103.2 
Oct. 1,015,721 96.7 * * * 110.8 180,429 | 105.7 
Nov. 1,008,261 95.9 * * * 1110 181,180 | 106.3 
ec. 933,766 88.8 * * * 111.0 174,099 | 102.1 
1936 Jan. 956,422 91.0 * * * | 410.6 172,875 | 101.1 
Feb. 973,837 92.6 * 111.3 173,038 | 101.1 
March 1,018,379 96.9 * * * 112.5 176,259 | 103.2 
April 1022676 | 97.2 * * * | = 177,233t | 104.2 
| 1,208,621 || 1,085,219 || 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index "’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. * The figures relate to the 
first of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. * Fascist General Industrial Confederation. * Yearly 
averages for 1927-1930, based on average number insured each month. 
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LuxemBuro* NETHERLANDS PoLanpD Swepsn 


Unemployment 
i insurance Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 
statistics 


Index Social Federation 
Index ndex Number Hours worked Board _iof Industries 


(1929) employed (1928) per week (1929) Index Index 
(all industries) | (manufactures) ||/( 1926-1930) (1925-1930) 


89.5 . | 


ROUND 


SOW 
BER 

~ 
| 

eee 


«| 32258 


| 468,425 4 645,239 17,379 | 231,612 


SwitTZERLAND CzecHosLovakia * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Employers’ Social insurance ‘ 
statistics Employers’ returns 


ao 


tw 
a 
Ow 


223s 
S38 


598,363 


aa | 

* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the ist of the month. * Excluding agriculture. * Workers 
covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked (thousands). * This series is tempor- 
arily discontinued pending revision. * Average for the month. * Including “ Natives’. 
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| Number 
employed 
1927 41,129 94.2 
1928 42,927 98.1 
1929 43,944 i 100.0 
1930 43,122 100.0 
1931 36,942 91.3 
1932 29,696 85.6 
1933 28,483 84.6 
1934 28,803 91.6 
1935 29,334 
1935June 29,585 
July 29,596 
Aug. 29,549 
Sept. 29,750 
Oct. 29,770 
Nov. 29,927 
Dec. 29,778 
1936 Jan. 29,396 
Feb. 29,540 
March 29,557 
April | 29,882 
May 30,283 
June 30,379 
| 
| covered 
Yuoosuavia 
Social insurance 
statistics 
Index 
Index | (July 1925) 
(1925) (i Base employ 1 
peans | Total 
1927 91.2 * 94.2 95.9 || 511,493 84.5 
1928 97.3 ,488,252 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,796 93.5 
1929 400.0 ,505,537 100.0 100.0 100.0 605,065 100.0 
1930 96.5 
1931 88.5 
1932 76.1 
1933 73.0 
1934 73.3 
1935 70.2 
1935 June 70.6 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 70.5 
Oct. e 
Nov. bed 
Dec. 68.7 
1936 Jan. e 
Feb. 
March 68.8 
April e 
y 
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Statistical Survey of Non-Manual Workers 


The following article is a first attempt to bring together the infor- 
mation available in different countries on the number of “ non-manual 
workers ” and the changes in their numbers in recent times. Such 
information is of interest for a variety of reasons. The classical con- 
cept of master and servant, or employer-owner and worker, no longer 
corresponds to reality. Modern industry has progressively given 
growth to new social stratifications, and in fact labour legislation is 
frequently enacted specially for categories such as “salaried employees”’, 
wage earners, and so on. Thus, in the field of social insurance many 
countries have separate legislation for non-manual workers, and even 
countries which do not enact separate laws frequently insert special 
provisions regarding this class, as their conditions of employment are 
generally dissimilar from those of manual workers. 


DEFINITION OF NON-MANUAL WoRKERS 


It is first necessary, therefore, to discover what is meant by “ non- 
manual workers ”’, a term which has been chosen here to describe a 
class which exists under a variety of names. Many countries do not 
give the exact scope of the terms they use, especially of the numerous 
border-line cases. The explanation of this situation is to a large 
extent due to the difficulty of finding a simple criterion to distinguish 
the groups here considered from other groups. In actual practice there 
are two different criteria which overlap and render it difficult to arrive 
at clear-cut definition. With the first criterion (and this appears to be 
the point of view in, for instance, some English statistics) the system 
of wage payment is the guiding principle in determining the classi- 
fication, persons paid per hour, day, or week being regarded as wage 
earners, and persons receiving a regular monthly payment as “ salaried 
employees ”. When logically applied, however, this principle breaks 
down. Directors, managers, State officials, and so on, although in a 
sense “ salaried non-manual employees ”’, are not generally included 
with this category, and, whether explicitly or implicitly admitted, a 
functional criterion is almost always used in delimiting this category. 
Sometimes the “ place of work ”’ is also used as a criterion. The chief 
interest in this connection, however, attaches to the class of persons 
who perform clerical work, ete., in industry, commerce, transport, 
etc., as distinguished from those working “in factories”, on productive 
work ”’, ete. ; and in the following pages an attempt has been made 
to show as far as possible the importance and development of this class. 


“ 


1 In the English language the following terms are used among others : “ em- 
ployment otherwise than by way of manual labour ” (Great Britain : Unemployment 
Insurance Act); “administrative, technical and clerical staff’? (Great Britain : 
Census of Production, 1930); “salaried persons’ (Great Britain: Census of 
Production, 1907) ; “ office workers etc. ; black-coated workers ’’ and “ white- 
collar workers ”’ are also used, especially United States. In French the indefinite 
term “ employés ’’ is used ; in German, “ Angestellte und Beamten”’ ; and so on. 
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But even when thus limited the problem remains whether at the 
present day it is possible to make a distinction between those employed 
by way of manual labour and those not so employed. A recent British 
report ! states that this distinction is “ in many cases, so fine as to be 
unreal”. In many cases the distinction, although anomalous, is main- 
tained by tradition or convention.” In the following pages it has been 
necessary to follow more or less closely the classifications adopted in the 
national sources, and the laying down of a general applicable definition 
falls outside the scope of this survey. 


STATISTICAL SOURCES 


The possibility of arriving here at practically useful results depends 
largely on the scope and character of the national statistical sources, 
and before proceeding any further it is necessary to give some attention 
to them. The sources of the data on this subject are, broadly speaking, 
of three kinds: censuses of population, censuses of establishments 
(or production, or manufactures), and social insurance statistics. 


Censuses of Population. These sources have the advantage of cover- 
ing the whole of the population. They give, therefore, the most com- 
plete record available, but they generally suffer from the fact that it is 
difficult to obtain from the individual an exact or uniform description 
of his industrial or social status. In these statistics the population is 
divided into occupied and unoccupied; the former category again 
is often divided into: (a) independent persons and employers, () non- 
manual workers, and (c) wage earners. 

As regards the group (b), there are, as already indicated, great 
difficulties in arriving at a uniform classification. Foremen and super- 
visors, for instance, are sometimes included, sometimes not ; in some 
cases non-manual workers are included with (c) in a common group 
“operatives or “ working for employers’, etc. Instances could 
easily be multiplied and for details the reader is referred to the notes on 
methods given at the end of this article. A further difficulty of more 
general character, however, should be mentioned here. It is not only 


1 Report of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee on the Remuneration 
Limit for Non-Manual Workers. London, 1936. 

2 The British report just quoted gives an interesting example of this : 

“ Another difficulty is that distinction between the ‘manual’ work of using a 
hand guided by the brain, and the ‘non-manual’ work of using a hand as the instru- 
ment of the brain, is by now unreal. The typist who strikes the keys of a type- 
writer, or a computor who strikes the keys of a calculating machine, are held to 
be non-manual, while a compositor striking the keys of a linotype or monotype 
machine is held to be manual. Press telegraphists and correctors of the press are 
non-manual, but work together on the same terms with their fellow craftsmen. 
Lithographic artists are sometimes held to be employed by way of manual labour 
and sometimes not.... The skilled manual labourer of the past has become to a 
very large extent the supervisor of a machine or machines, as the ‘non-manual’ 
foreman is a supervisor of men.”’ Compare also the statement in this report supplied 
by the Trades Union Congress General Council : “ The distinction which previously 
existed between manual and non-manual work has now largely disappeared owing 
to the introduction of machinery which can be operated without manual work as 
previously understood. ” 
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of interest to know the absolute numbers of non-manual workers, but 
particularly for international comparison it is essential to know their 
relation to other categories of workers. Thus in calculating percentages 
showing the relation between non-manual and manual workers, the 
results will be affected by the system of classifying not only the non- 
manual workers but also the manual workers. Thus the whole question 
of the classification of the occupied population is raised. It is obviously 
not possible to deal with this wide and complex question in the brief 
space of this article. It may be pointed out, however, that the exclusion 
or inclusion of domestic servants, home workers, and family assistants 
with the wage earners will very considerably modify the relative 
figures of non-manual workers in the gainfully employed population. 
Practices in this respect differ from country to country, and in inter- 
preting the figures reference should therefore be made to the individual 
notes on method. 

In this connection it should be mentioned also that the practices 
as regards the unemployed are also different in the various countries. 
In most cases they are included in the gainfully occupied population. 
In some cases they are given as a separate group and it is impossible 
to divide them into salaried employees and wage earners, or manual 
and non-manual workers; in still other cases the unemployed are 
returned as gainfully occupied in the category where they were last 
employed. 


Censuses of Establishments, etc. These relate to a limited sphere 
of economic activity. The main emphasis is on industry, commerce, 
and transport, and it should be observed that in most cases they 
exclude small establishments employing, for instance, less than 
5 workers or not using mechanical power, or having a yearly value 
of output of less than a certain sum. Home workers are, as © rule, not 
included. These statistics throughout do not take into account the 
unemployed. The classification of the population according to status 
is more detailed than that of the population censuses ; and it is diffi- 
cult to establish full comparability between the two kinds of source. 
In addition to owners and employers, the censuses of establishments 
employ distinctions such as “ clerical, technical, and administrative 
staff’, “ wage earners’, etc. In many cases, therefore, it is difficult 
to determine the categories which properly belong to non-manual work- 
ers. To take one example only, the technical staff (engineers, etc.) may 
from one point of view be regarded as belonging to the managerial 
staff, and from another either to salaried employees or to wage earners. 
In the following pages, therefore, these sources are as far as possible 
treated separately, and the technical staff has either been given 
separately or has been included with the non-manual workers. What 
has been said of the censuses of establishments applies in full to the 
statistics of manufactures, it being recalled, however, that these statis- 
tics relate to manufacturing industries only. 


Social Insurance Statistics. In some countries separate statistics 
are available as to the working of social insurance funds, but the data 
are extremely difficult to use, and sometimes important categories of 
employees are excluded from insurance. In particular, in the case of 
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non-manual workers, an income limit is frequently laid down above 
which the worker is not insured. For these and other reasons, it has 
not been possible to use data derived from this source. 


SuMMARY OF RESULTS 


For the purpose of this article the original data have been brought 
together in the series of national tables reproduced farther on. They 
cover 21 important countries. Information on sources, scope, and 
methods has been added in a series of brief notes. The population 
censuses, as being the most complete, have been used as the main 
source. Censuses of establishments have been used as giving supple- 
mentary information, particularly for manufacturing industry and 
mining. In the following international tables the percentages have 
throughout been calculated by the International Labour Office. 
Although attempts have been made to render these as comparable 
as possible, they differ from country to country as regards the groups 
used in their calculation, and reference should be made to the notes 
on method in each case. 


Relative Importance of the Class of Non-Manual Workers about 1930 


In order to obtain a general idea of the relative importance of the 
non-manual class at the present time, table I has been compiled ; 
it is based exclusively on population censuses, so as to give as far as 
possible comparable figures. Owing to the different systems of classi- 


fication adopted in different countries, relatively few censuses give the 
possibility of ascertaining the total number of non-manual workers 
in the population as a whole, and the table therefore gives data for 
11 countries only. 


TABLE I. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES ACCORDING TO CENSUSES OF POPULATION 
ABOUT 1930 ! 


Non-manual workers Wage earners 


Country 
| Per 


Per 
Number 


Number aut. 


| 73.0 


1933 
1934 
1926 
1930 
1930 
1931 
1931 
1930 


5,516,974 
455,385 
28,102 
172,600 


27.0 
23.0 

6.4 
19.8 
20.1 
24.9 
12.0 
18.8 


14,946,048 
1,520,341? 
408,776 


Germany 
Austria 
Bulgaria® 
Chile 
Denmark 
France 
Italy* 
Norway 


12,168,430 
5,283,981 
843,337 


4,647,681? 
684,853 


Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
United States® 


1930 
1930 
1930 


965,188 
11,387,670 


21.7 
22.7 
30.0 


1,161,871 
3,281,238 
26,517,457 


1,483,027 
4,246,426 
37,905,127 


For footnotes cf. also the national tables below. 
Including family assistants. 
Excluding professional service, administration, and domestic service. 


Excluding agriculture, banking, public and private administration, and domestic service. 
Private estimate (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 1, Jan. 1935, p. 128). 


| Total 
| Number 
| | | ZZ 20,463,022 | 100 
77.0| 1.075.726 | 100 
(93.6| 436,878 | 100 
| 699,049 | 80.2) 871,649 100 
| 217,229 | | 864,190? | 79.9| 1,081,419 | 100 
| 8,024,885 | | 9,143,545* | 75.1 100 
| 636,300 | 88.0 100 
158,484 | | 81.2) 100 
| $21,156 | 78.3 | | 100 
| | 70.0| | 100 
3 
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It should be noted that the figures for Bulgaria and Italy relate 
to part of the population only, which tends to decrease the proportion 
of non-manual workers, and in a few cases (Austria, Denmark, France, 
Italy) family assistants are given along with wage earners, which has 
the same tendency. In the case of the United States, on the other hand, 
a certain number of independent workers are included among the 
non-manual workers, which of course has the opposite effect. 

In general, the non-manual group would appear to constitute some 
20 per cent. of the gainfully employed’, and the proportion tends to 
increase with the degree of industrialisation. It is very high (above 
25 per cent.) in the United States and Germany, moderately high in 
France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Switzerland, and low in Bulgaria 
and Norway. 

In order to complete the general picture table II gives results based 
on statistics of establishments (production and manufactures) for 
18 countries. The scope of these statistics differs from case to case ; 
groups such as commerce, trade, communications, etc., which employ 
a high proportion of salaried employees *, are sometimes included and 
sometimes excluded in the original censuses, or limited to establish- 
ments over a certain size. Figures based on these data would not 
therefore be comparable, and in order to increase the comparability 


TABLE Il. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS AND 

OTHER CATEGORIES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (INCLUDING MINING) 

IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES ACCORDING TO CENSUSES OF ESTABLISHMENTS 
AND PRODUCTION ABOUT 19301 


1 rativ 1 
pare | |” Wage carers | Tot 

Number Number Number Number 
Germany 1933 557,150 8.5 244,667 | 3.8 |5,717,520 | 87.7 |6,519,337 | 100 
Australia 1933-34) 22,990 5.9 | 15,511 | 4.0 348,876 | 90.1 | 887,377 | 100 
Austria 1930 52,230 7.2 | 26,161 | 3.6 651,383 | 89.2} 729,774 | 100 
Belgium 1930 124,686? 8.3? _ — /|1,369,449 | 91.7 |1,494,135 | 100 
Bulgaria 1926 3,490 2.7 4,234 | 3.3 121,294 | 94.0} 129,018 | 100 
Canada* 1934 99,7307 18.3? os — 445,432 | 81.7) 545,162 | 100 
Chile 1928 4,950 5.7 1,971 | 2.3 80,456 | 92.0 87,377 | 100 
Denmark 1925 12,646 4.0 | 15,612 | 5.0 286,608 | 91.0, 314,866 | 100 
United States® 1933 803,0002 | 11.7? — — |6,056,000 | 88.3 6,859,000 | 100 
Finland 1934 6,408 3.7 4,985 | 2.9 161,682 | 93.4, 173,075 | 100 
Great Britain® 1930 723,920? | 10.1? — |6,417,514 | 89.9 '7,141,434 | 100 
Irish Free State 1931 12,4142; 11.1? -= — 98,964 | 88.9| 111,378 | 100 
Italy*® 1927 130,446? 5.1? - — |2,424,776 | 94.9 |2,555,222 | 100 
Poland? 1933 48,1882 10.0? 439,812 | 90.0; 488,000 | 100 
Sweden 1931 55,967 7.5 | 25,081 | 3.3 670,023 | 89.2; 751,071 | 100 
Switzerland 1929 44,068 6.6 | 14,782 | 2.2 611,030 | 91.2; 669,880 | 100 
Czechoslovakia 1930 61,817 3.4 | 71,804 | 3.9 |1,707,276 | 92.7 1,840,897 | 100 
Union of South Africa 1932-33 13,171? 7.1? --- — {1,727,732 | 92.9! 185,903 | 100 


1 For footnotes cf. also the national tables below. 
* Including technical staff. 
* Excluding mining. 


1 Including unemployed. 
2 Cf. table V below. 
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of the results the table is limited to manufacturing industries (including 
mining) alone. The proportion of non-manual workers, therefore, is 
throughout lower than in table I. Many countries make the distinction 
between administrative and technical staffs ; this subdivision is re- 
tained in table II. 

It is seen from the figures that the proportion of salaried employees 
to total employed is about 10 per cent. in manufacturing industry. 
It is highest in highly industrialised countries such as Germany, the 
United States, Great Britain, and Sweden ; it is relatively low in indus- 
trially less developed countries such as Bulgaria and Finland. The 
conclusions based on the censuses of establishments thus confirm 
the general conclusions obtained on the basis of table I. 


Development of the Non-Manual Class since before the War 


In order to show the development of the relative importance of the 
class of non-manual workers during the last 30 years, table III has been 
compiled. 


TABLE III. NUMBER OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS PER 100 WAGE EARNERS 
IN DIFFERENT PERIODS ! 


1905-1911 1919-1925 1929-1934 


Population censuses 


Germany 27.1 
Australia 12.9 
Denmark 
France 26.8 
Hungary 

Norway 

Switzerland 5 


Censuses of establishments, etc. (manufacturing and mining only) 


Germany 

Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

United States 

Finland 

Great Britain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Union of South Africa 


: eae the exact date of each enquiry cf. the national tables below. 


___ Few countries have comparable data for a series of years, but the 
information appears sufficient to enable certain conclusions as to the 


7 


36.5 36.9 

| 29.0 

22.7 25.1 

30.8 33.1 

8.7 10.0 

22.3 23.1 

27.2 31.0 

| | oie 11.9 14.0 

7.1 9.4 12.1 

| 4.9 ome 9.1 

| | 8.6 15.8 16.9 

11.9 15.9 15.4 

| | 5.7 8.2 8.7 

| | 7.6 9.5 11.3 

| | 9.02 10.2 13.1 

| 6.8 _ 9.6 

| _ 5.6 7.6 
| 

| 
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general trend of development to be drawn. It will be seen that in 
practically all cases the proportion of non-manual workers to wage 
earners has constantly increased. The population censuses show that 
the proportion per 100 increased in Germany from 27 before the war 
to 37 at the present time; in Australia from 13 to 29; in France 
from 27 to 33 ; and in Switzerland from 23 to 31. A similar tendency 
is shown by the returns of censuses of establishments. The increase 
has continued after 1920 but in a somewhat less degree. 

A few countries make the distinction between the clerical-adminis- 
trative and the technical staffs. The available data are summarised 
in table IV. 


TABLE IV. NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATIVE-CLERICAL AND TECHNICAL 
STAFF PER 100 WAGE EARNERS ACCORDING TO CENSUSES OF 
ESTABLISHMENTS AND PRODUCTION (MANUFACTURES AND MINING) 


Administrative- Technical 
Country Date clerical staff staff Total 


Germany 


Switzerland 


| | 


The material is not sufficient to enable definite conclusions to be 
drawn, but, as far as it goes, it would seem to suggest that the increase 
of the technical staff is less pronounced than that of the clerical- 
administrative staff. 


Non-Manual Workers in Different Branches of Economic Activity 


Table V summarises the available data on the proportion of non- 
manual workers to wage earners in the main branches of economic 
activity. 

Broadly speaking, the proportion of non-manual workers is low in 
agriculture. It should be noted, however, that in countries having an 


FY 1925 7.5 4.4 11.9 
1933 9.7 4.3 14.0 
Australia 1911 3.3 3.8 71 
1921-22 4.1 5.3 9.4 
1931-32 5.1 7.0 12.1 
Finland 1910 2.7 3.0 §.7 . 
1920 4.0 4.2 8.2 
1930 4.2 4.5 8.7 
S| | 1905 4.1 a7 6.8 
(1929 7.2 2.4 9.6 
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intensive form of agriculture, such as Denmark and Czechoslovakia, 
where also agricultural co-operation has reached a high degree of 
development, the proportion is relatively high; thus in Denmark 
there are 7.8 non-manual workers to 100 wage earners. It should be 
noted, however, that this proportion is affected also by the form of 
ownership ; where the proportion of independent farmers is high, as in 
Denmark, the relative importance of the wage-earning class is ob- 
viously lessened. The proportion of non-manual workers will then, of 
course, appear higher than in countries having another social structure. 


TABLE V. NON-MANUAL WORKERS (INCLUDING TECHNICAL STAFF) PER 
100 WAGE EARNERS IN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY ABOUT 1930! 


Branch of economic activity 


Nature of census 
Min- | Manu- | Com-/Trans- 


ing | facture |merce| port 


Population ¢ 
Manufactures 
Population 
Establishments* 
Establishments 
Manufactures® 
Population®,*,® 
Population 
Manufactures® 
Manufactures® 
Population 
Production® 
Population® 
Production® 
Population® 
Population 
Manufactures® 
Establishments® 
Switzerland Population 
Union of South Africa} Manufactures® _- 7.6 
Czechoslovakia Population‘ 0 (10.1 | 12.4 


2 For footnotes cf. also the national tables below. 
* Including other branches not mentioned. 

* Excluding family assistants. 

* Excluding domestic servants. 

* Excluding unemployed. 

* Occupational classification. 


Mining has throughout a proportion of non-manual workers which is 
slightly lower than in manufacturing industry, but considerably 
higher than in agriculture. In many cases, however, it is included with 
manufacturing. Generally, for 100 wage earners in manufactures there 
are 10 to 15 non-manual workers in industrially advanced countries 
such as Sweden, Germany, the United States, and Great Britain. In 


Country | 
culture 
| 
126.2 36.9 
5 142 | 47.1 | 30.0 
186.4) 54.8 | — 
72.1; 18.7| — 
190.7} 31.3 | 24.7 
223.0) 81.4 | 25.1 
290.0} 32.4 | 33.1 
68.7) 25.5 | 10.0 
160.0) 35.1 | — 
185.7} 39.2 | 23.1 
189.6) 35.1 | — 
128.3) 65.7 | 27.6 
29.4 
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industrially less advanced countries, such as Hungary and Finland, 
the proportion falls to about 7 per 100. 

While in the previous branches non-manual workers represent a 
small fraction of the total, the situation is reversed in commerce. The 
proportion is obviously affected by the structure of commerce in the 
various countries, the prevalence of small shops, the extent to which 
family members help the head of the family, etc. As a rule, however, 
for 100 wage earners there are between 100 and 200 non-manual 
workers ; in France and Denmark even higher figures are found. The 
proportion in transport is considerably lower than in commerce, but 
is still several times higher than in manufacturing. 


Non-Manual Workers by Sex 


Table VI gives information on the proportion of males and females 
in the group of non-manual workers about 1930. The proportion of 
females increases from 11 per cent. in Bulgaria to about 35 per cent. in 
France, Austria, and Switzerland and 38 per cent. in Norway. 


TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS BY SEX ACCORDING 
TO POPULATION CENSUSES ABOUT 1930 


Males Females Total 


Country 


Number Per Number Number Per 
(1,000’s) (1,000’s) (1,000’s) | cent. 


Germany 3,819 1,698 F 5,517 100 
Austria 156 100 
Bulgaria 100 
Chile 100 
Denmark 100 
France . . 100 
Hungary . 100 
Italy ; 100 
Norway 100 
Switzerland ‘ 100 
Czechoslovakia 3 100 


Table VII shows the changes in the number of males and females 
in certain countries. 

Both the number of males and that of females appear to have 
increased very considerably, but the increase for females is much more 
rapid and their proportion has therefore increased. It should be noted, 
however, that the relative increase between 1920 and 1930 is much 
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slower. In a few cases (Hungary, Norway, Czechoslovakia) the pro- 
portion has even somewhat decreased. 


TABLE VII. CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE NON-MANUAL 
WORKERS AND PROPORTION OF FEMALES IN DIFFERENT YEARS 


First year = 100 Females per 
Country Date — “400 males 
Males Females 


Germany 1907 x J 18.2 
1925 . 37.5 
1925! 35.4 
1933 . 44.5 


1906 J 20.2 
1921? 47.2 
1921 46.5 
1931 54.5 


Hungary 1920 . . 47.0 
1930 . 42.9 


Norway 1920 d J 63.6 
1930 61.2 


Switzerland 1910 J J 46.9 
1920 y 53.0 
1930 j 54.5 


Czechoslovakia 1921 32.1 
1930 28.6 


? Data comparable with 1933 census. 
? Data comparable with 1906 census. 


SUMMARY 


The material presented above gives rise to reservations in several 
directions. It is difficult to draw any definite or precise conclusions, 
but it is nevertheless possible to discern certain broad tendencies. 


(1) In modern industrial countries non-manual workers constitute 
generally between 20 and 30 per cent. of all gainfully employed. The 
proportion is higher in more industrialised than in industrially less 
advanced countries. 

(2) The proportion of non-manual workers to wage earners has 
increased very considerably since before the war; this development 
still continues, but at a somewhat reduced rate since 1920. 

(3) The proportion of non-manual workers is relatively low in 
agriculture and similar occupations ; it increases in a very marked 
fashion in manufactures ; the highest proportions are found in com- 
merce and, to a less degree, in transport. 

(4) The proportion of females among non-manual workers has 
increased very much since before the war ; in some countries, however, 
the proportion has decreased since 1920 and in other cases the rate 
of increase has slowed down since that time. 
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STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS 


Germany 
A. Population Census, 1933 (and 1907 and 1925) 


: Non-manual workers Wage earners 
Branch of economic activity 


Males | Females | Total Males | Females | Total 


Agriculture, forestry 95,793 | 18,823 | 114,616 | 1,672,502 | 857,818 | 2,530,320 
Industry, handicrafts 995,942 | 328,305 |1,824,247 | 7,980,570 |1,955,937 | 9,936,507 
Commerce, transport _/1,539,087 | 793,768 |2,332,855 | 1,449,342 | 398,561 | 1,847,903 


Public and private ser- 
vices (incl. hygiene) /|1,186,815 | 540,001 |1,726,816 346,042 | 252,242 598,284 


Domestic service * 1,726 16,714 18,440 10,426 22,608 33,034 


Total, 1933 8,819,363 |1,697,611 |5,516,974 | 11,458,882 |3,487,166 


Total, 19252 4,008,148 11,015,072 |3,693,919 | 14,708,991 
» 1925 3,836,577 10,929,928 |3,503,826 | 14,433,754 
» 19073 2,670,475 | 486,502 8,801,285 |2,837,745 | 11,639,030 


2 Excluding private domestic servants. 
* Data adjusted for comparison with 1933 census. 
* Data adjusted for comparison with 1925 census. 


B. Census of Establishments, 1925 and 1933 


tural), stock raising, 


fishing 20,472 


Gardening (non-agricul- | 1,505 34,707 


9,408,659 
Industry, handicrafts 5,717,520 


1,534,000 


Commerce, transport 1,284,068 


10,977,366 
7,022,060 


254 
1925 2,258,487 888,877 
Total { 1933 1,884,290 788,661 
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STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Australia 
Production Statistics, 1933-34 (and 1911-1932) 


Managers and overseers | Accountants and clerks Wage earners 


Males |Females} Total Females 


Bricks, pottery, glass 321 
Chemicals, etc. 680 3,163 
Metals, machines 2,651 
Clothing 49,922 
Food, drink, tobacco 13,008 
Wood 755 662 345 137 
Paper, printing, book- 
binding 7,576 
Heat, light, power 21 
Total, 1933-34 * 15,511 104,143 


Total, 1931-32 14,461 

1930-31 15,108 
1929-30 16,567 
1928-29 17,041 
1927-28 17,440 
1926-27 16,517 
1925-26 15,959 
1924-25 15,528 
1923-24 15,282 
1922-23 14,627 
1921-22 14,189 
1920-21 13,856 
1917-18 9,950 11,095 
1911 9,320 


+ Including various industries not given in the table. 


Austria 
A. Population Census, 1934 (and 1910) 


Non-manual workers Wage earners * 


Branch of economic activity 
Total 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing 11,484 
Mining, salt works, peat digging 1,849 
Manufacturing industries, handicrafts 102,392 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. 3,306 6,278 
Commerce 97,532 
Transport, communication 8,290 43,333 
Credit, insurance 27,814 
Public administration, defence 56,474 
Professional services 92,766 
Hygiene, cleaning, etc. 1,828 
Domestic service 88 2,160 
Unspecified 11,475 


Total, 1934 298,918 156,467 455,385 | 1,058,415 461,926 1,520,341 


Total, 1934 * 454,916 1,569,998 
1910* 233,076 1,805,132 


* Excluding apprentices. 
* Excluding private domestic servants. 
* Excluding the Burgenland (figures for 1930 adjusted for comparison with those of 1910). 


255 
Males [remats Total | Total 
| | 
7,923 
10,893 
92,478 
65,202 
55,792 
16,385 
26,101 
6,841 
348,876 
| | 
11,317 8,709 | 20,026 | 197,562 87,863 | 285,425 
11,889 | 8,672 |}20,561)) 204,451 82,018 | 286,469 
13,778 9,511 | 23,289 | 262,745 98,952 361,697 
14,375 9,711 | 24,086 | 285,849 105,005 | 390,854 
14,665 9,441 | 24,106 | 296,897 106,139 403,036 
14,262 8,705 | 22,967 | 302,148 106,955 409,103 
13,859 | 8,066 | 21,925 | 294,106 | 100,296 | 394,402 
| 14,042 7,789 | 21,831 | 286,912 97,771 384,683 
‘ | 13,968 7,234 | 20,897 | 278,415 97,308 | 375,723 
13,202 | 6,729 | 19,931 | 263,526 97,266 | 360,792 
12,307 6,100 | 18,407 | 254,289 92,784 | 347,073 
12,114 5,661 | 17,775 | 253,499 86,621 340,120 
9,620 | 3,969 | 13,589 | 202,642 81,597 | 284,239 
8,593 2,089 | 10,682 | 201,060 77,378 | 278,438 
| — mae | | Tot 
214,299 132,749 347,048 
20,078 780 20,858 
542,455 174,568 717,023 
24,220 34,954 59,174 
23,451 6,632 30,083 
89,898 2,199 92,097 
| 2,478 965 3,443 
| 59,492 3,932 63,424 
| 12,598 11,992 24,590 
11,275 11,407 22,682 
4,705 54,222 58,927 
53,466 27,526 80,992 
| | 
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STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Austria (cont.) 
B. Census of Establishments, 1930 


Administrative Technical staff 
Branch of economic activity and staff and 
Gardening (non-agricultural), stock 
raising, fishing 140 91 4,906 
Mining, peat digging, salt works 553 1,033 19,263 
Manufacturing industries, handicrafts 51,677 25,128 632,120 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. 2,879 459 64,606 
Commerce 97,784 2,701 48,831 
Transport 3,441 201 13,999 
Credit, banking, insurance 19,253 121 3,367 
Miscellaneous 8,404 8,723 85,388 
Total 184,131 38,457 822,480 
C. Census of Establishments, 1902 and 1930 3 
Det Administrative and clérical staff Wage earners 
ate 
Males Females Total Males Females | Total 
1902 70,410 41,297 111,707 512,842 196,591 709,433 
1930 128,828 65,635 194,463 473,813 195,658 669,471 


2 Data relating to the provinces of Vienna, Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg, Carinthia, and Vorarlberg. 


Belgium 
Census of Industry and Commerce, 1910 and 1930 
1910 1930 
Branch of economic activity, 
and sex Non-manual Wage Non-manual Wage 
workers earners workers earners 
Fishing : Males 124 1,520 51 1,643 
Females —_ 1 1 3 
Total 124 1,521 52 1,646 
Mining, quarrying Males 9,278 182,317 11,550 191,178 
Females 31 7,699 388 5,280 
Total 9,309 190,016 11,938 196,458 
Manafactaring Males 44,587 699,746 91,716 911,086 
industries, building : Females 2,742 277,231 21,032 261,905 
Total 47,329 976,977 112,748 1,172,991 
Transport : Males 29,746 100,318 56,236 107,989 
Females 955 1,652 3,876 1,669 
Total 30,701 101,970 60,112 109,658 
Commerce Males 36,364 36,124 80,363 52,444 
Females 14,079 4,370 38,623 11,374 
Total 50,443 40,494 118,986 63,818 
Total : Males 120,099 1,020,025 239,916 1,264,340 
Females 17,807 290,953 63,920 280,231 
Total 137,906 1,310,978 303,836 1,544,571 
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STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Bulgaria 
A. Population Census, 1926 (and 1920) 


Non-manual workers 


Occupational group 
Females 


Agriculture, fishing, 
hunting 50 117,613 


Mining 4 7,156 
Industry, handicrafts 626 127,189 


Transport, communica- 
tion 1,013 20,959 


Commerce, banking, ete.; 11,003 1,208 13,887 


Total, 1926 25,201 2,901 
286,804 


Total, 1926* 518,898? | 1,151,366? 


Total, 1920 465,003? 961,080? 233,243 


} Figures adjusted for comparison with 1920 census. 
* Including family assistants. 


B. Census of Establishments, 1926 


Technical 
Clerical staff, 


staff supervisors 


Directors, mana- 
Industrial group gers, higher 
clerical staff 


Gardening (non-agricul- 
tural), stock raising, 
ete. 

Mining, salt works 


Manufacturing, _indus- 
tries, building 


Transport, communica- 
tion 


Commerce 


Entertainments, educa- 
tion 


Hygiene, hospitals, etc. 


Total 


257 
| Wage earners 
; | Total Males | Females | Total 
| 
93,394 | 211,007 
66 7,222 
27,305 154,494 
| ss | 
969 | 14,856 
| 1,670,2642 
123,243 | 356,845 
3 earners assistants 
45 37 16 1,915 2,184 
54 215 305 6,370 51 
po 1,825 3,275 3,929 114,924 19,180 
19 10 | 106 | | 
| 2,901 10,521 224 18,936 12,074 
| soo | 720 
oa ee 185 326 211 1,657 67 
| 5,183 14,778 5,200 145,844 34,157 
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STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Canada 


A. Census of Manufactures, 1934 (and 1910-1933) 


Industry 


Salaried employees 


Wage earners 


Total 


Vegetable products 

Animal products 

Textiles 

Wood and paper products 

Iron and its products 

Non-ferrous metal products 

Non-metallic mineral products 

Chemicals and chemical pro- 
ducts 

Miscellaneous industries 

Central electric stations 


Total, 1934 


ERE ET 


1 Establishments employing 5 hands and over. 


B. Population Census, 1931 


Occupation 


Number of clerical workers 


Females 


Total 


Stenographers, typists 
Book-keepers, cashiers 
Office appliance operators 
Other clerical (office clerks) 


Total 


64,986 
1,504 


68,526 
49,497 
1,743 
119,117 


258 
Males | Females | | Males | Femates | Total 
| 12,292 3,133 15,425 | 42,780 | 19,259 | 62,039 
| 8,676 1,954 10,630 | 36,518 10,051 46,569 
| 8,854 3,937 12,291 46,128 | 57,276 | 103,404 
| 19,227 4,685 23,912 | 83,889 8,890 | 92,779 
| 9,817 2,522 12,339 | 66,840 2,603 | 69,443 
4,767 1,535 6,302 | 20,462 3,413 | 23,875 
3,469 804 4,273 17,187 499 | 17,686 | 
4,329 1,500 5,829 8,760 2,541 11,301 | 
1,866 575 2,441 7,703 1,947 9,650 | 
4,924 1,364 6,288 8,686 —_ 8,686 | 
Fr 77,721 | 22,009 99,730 | 338,953 | 106,479 | 445,432 | 
Total, 1933 94,494 399,409 
» 1982 95,070 — 400,328 
» 1931 99,798 457,628 
» 1930 92,943 551,496 
» 1929 96,607 597,827 
» 1928 91,243 566,780 
» 1927 85,483 533,450 
» 1926 81,794 499,745 
» 1925 77,623 460,602 
» 1924 76,230 432,273 
» 1923 — 78,273 one 446,994 
» 1921 74,873 381,203 
» 1920 83,015 526,571 
» 19101 44,077 515,203 
I 
Males | i p 
3,540 P 
28,169 
239 
90,272 28,845 
122,220 116,663 238,883 
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STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Chile 
Population Census, 1930 


: Non-manual workers 
Branch of economic activity : 


Males Females Total 


Agriculture and fishing 10,715 11,121 
Mines and quarries 7,160 7,559 
Manufacturing industries 15,151 19,135 
Commerce 38,917 48,788 20,273 
Transport, communication 12,036 14,507 45,904 
Public administration 25,574 30,755 10,012 
Defence 16,659 16,734 1,939 
Liberal professions 6,590 18,396 2,257 


Others 4,363 5,605 10,406 


Total 137,165 172,600 | 643,996 


Denmark 
A. Population Census, 1930 (and 1921) 


Non-manual workers 
Branch of economic activity 


Males Total 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing | 24,975 25,145 
Industry, handicrafts 33,857 


Commerce, banking, insurance 
(incl. hotels) 


Transport, communication 
Professional service 


Personal and domestic ser- 
vice 


Total, 1930 


Total, 1921 


259 
Wage earners 
ee Males | Females | Total 
12,593 | 345,922 
225 | 68,333 
32,581 | 184,349 
5,317 | 25,590 
482 | 46,386 
1,973 11,985 
| 111 2,050 
| 721 2,978 
1.050 | 11,456 
| 
| 
Males | Females | Total 
| 211,097 | 110,844 | 321,941 
255,698 | 43,930 | 299,628 
| | | | 12,200 | 
P| 26,213 | 5,165 | 31,378 | 38,304 230 | 38,534 
. 15,316 | 21,352 | 36,668 9,205 1,233 10,438 
P| 146,580 | 70,649 | 217,229 | 546,760 | 317,430 | 864,190 
- 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Denmark (cont.) 


B. Census of Establishments, 1914 and 1925 


Branch of economic activity, 


and industrial status 


1925 


Industry and handicrafts : 


Owners, managers 69,050 
Clerical staff 7,993 
Higher technical staff (including 

foremen) 14,596 
Industrial workers in the strict 

sense 207,536 
Auxiliary wage earners 15,750 


Total 


77,609 
12,646 


15,612 


269,830 
16,778 


{ 314,925 


Commerce : 
Owners, managers 
Clerical staff 
Agents, representatives 
Other higher staff 
Other lower staff 


Total 


56,083 
34,229 
3,242 
2,166 
30,312 


7,892 
33,278 
8 

167 
16,392 


63,975 
67,507 
3,250 
2,333 
46,704 


126,032 


57,737 


Total, industry, handicrafts, and 


commerce 


440,957 


135,287 


? Figures calculated by the International Labour Office. 
* Figure comparable with 1914 census. 


United States of America 
A. Census of Manufactures, 1899-1933 


Salaried officers and employees 


Wage earners 


Females 


Total 


Females 


Total 


1899 — 
1904! 
1909 3 646,297 
1914? 770,039 
1919? | 1,057,796 
1929 2 987,502 
1931 
1933 2 


143,970 
194,178 
389,431 
371,273 


364,120 
519,556 
790,267 
964,217 
1,447,227 
1,358,775 


802,626 


4,712,763 
5,362,030 
6,615,046 
7,036,247 
9,096,372 
8,838,743 
6,507,000 
6,055,736 


+ Excluding factories with products valued at less than $500. 


* Excluding factories with products valued at less than $5,000. 


260 
1914? 
Males | Females | Total Total 
8,559 82,296 
4,653 14,008 
1,016 10,856 
62,294 227,626 
1,028 15,408 
77,550 392,475 om 
377,992 2 350,194 
= 
Si 
L 
T 
Ww 
E 
Date 
Males | | Males | | 
5,252,293 1,362,753 
5,590,907 1,445,340 
7,267,030 1,829,342 
6,918,508 1,860,240 | 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 
United States of America (cont.) 
B. Population Census, 1910, 1920, and 1930 


Number of clerical workers 
1910 | 1920 | 1930 


Occupation 


Bookkeepers, cashiers, and Males 299,545 375,564 | 447,937 
accountants: Females 187,155 359,124 482,711 


Total 486,700 734,688 930,648 
Clerks (except clerks in stores): Males 597,833 1,015,742 1,290,447 
Females 122,665 472,163 706,553 
Total 720,498 ~~ "4,487,905 1,997,000 
Clerks in stores : Males 275,589 243,521 * 238,844 
Females 111,594 170,397 * 163,147 
Total 387,183 413,918 401,991 
Messengers, errand and office Males 96,748 98,768 81,430 
boys and girls*: Females 11,287 14,254 8949 
Total 108,035 113,022 90,379 
Stenographers and typists : Males 53,378 50,410 36,050 
Females 263,315 564,744 775,140 
Total 316,693 615,154 811,190 


Total clerical occupations * : Males 1,323,093 1,784,005 2,094,708 
Females 696,016 1,580,682 2,136,500 


Total 2,019,109 3,364,687 4,231,208 


1 Including a certain number of “ salesmen’”’ and “ saleswomen ’’. * Except telegraph messengers. 
* Not including “ agents, canvassers, and collectors ’’. 


Finland 
Statistics of Manufactures, 1934 (and 1909-1933) 


Clerical workers Technical staff Wage earners 


Industry 


Males |Females| Total | Males |Females| Total | Males Females| Total 


Metallurgy 130 183 4,482 995 5,477 
Manufacture of metals, 
machines, vehicles 649 1,428 | 19,530 | 1,394)| 20,924 
Stone, peat, glass 185 : 4 266 7,264 | 2,930) 10,194 
231 3,418 | 4,151 7,569 
478 4,234 | 22,563 26,797 
703 10,461 6,937 17,398 
694 36,039 | 15,239 51,278 
Food, drink, tobacco i 307 4,940 5,950 10,890 
Electricity, gas and water 
supply 339 2,594 210 2,804 
Printing, polygraphing 174 3,289 1,780 5,069 
Total, 1934? 4,985 | 98,173 | 63,509 | 161,682 
Total, 1933 4,830 86,229 | 54,507 | 140,736 
1932 2 4,944 77,683 | 49,539 | 127,222 
6,122 79,553 | 50,026 | 129,579 
6,459 | 89,640 | 55,291 144,931 


6,736 103,566 | 61,507 | 165,073 
6,637 | 106,831 | 62,349 | 169,180 
6,510 100,993 | 58,148 | 159,141 
6,197 | 95,517 | 53,850 | 149,367 
5,742 = 90,360 | 50,645 | 141,005 
5,874 89,924 | 49,505 | 139,429 
5,992 | 92,852 | 50,459 | 143,311 
5,692 86,753 | 46,089 | 132,842 
5,390 | 78,528 | 41,789 | 120,317 
4,909 | 75,162 | 42,067 | 117,229 
3,623 71,605 | 29,300 | 100,905 
” 2,832 66,646 | 26,282 92,928 
” ‘ 2,645 63,710 | 25,112 88,822 


* Including mining, and various other industries not given in the table. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


France 
Population Census, 1931 (and 1906, 1921, and 1926) 


Branch of economic activity 


Non-manual workers 


Wage earners 


Males | Females | 


Total 


Males | Females | 


Total 


Fishing 

Agriculture, forestry 

Mining, quarrying 

Manufacturing industries 

Transport, warehousing 

Commerce, banking, enter- 
tainments 

Professional service 

Domestic and personal ser- 


vice 
Public services 
Total, 1931 


505 
4,823 
16,431 
347,368 
159,531 


576,812 
141,323 


31,313 
679,934 


126 
1,058 
1,295 

191,213 
25,132 


446,355 
182,779 


12,617 
206,270 


631 
5,881 
17,726 
538,581 
184,663 


1,023,167 
324,102 


43,930 
886,204 


18,789 
1,543,364 
401,330 
3,221,360 
538,908 


269,327 
34,318 


79,786 
384,478 


1,517 
576,961 
9,881 
1,196,231 
31,626 


83,522 
43,639 


665,775 


1,958,040 


1,066,845 


3,024,885 


6,491,660 


2,651,885 


20,306 
2,120,325 
411,211 
4,417,591 
570,534 


42,733 


Total, 1926 
1921 2 


1,826,328 
1,842,809 


906,435 
855,821 


2,732,763 
2,698,630 


6,528,269 
5,934,289 


2,745,497 
2,827,393 


9,273,766 
8,761,682 


Total, 1921 
1906 2 


1,739,278 
1,761,351 


820,692 
356,136 


2,559,970 
2,117,487 


5,612,036 
5,373,953 


2,695,321 
2,533,006 


8,307,361 
7,906,959 


adjusted for comparison with 1926 census. 
adjusted for comparison with 1921 census. 


* Figures 

Figures 
Great Britain 

A. Census of Production, 1924 and 1930 (and 1907) 


Administrative, technical 
Industry Date and clerical staff Operatives 


913,521 
852,131 
997,282 
“1,198,203 
389,283 
369,596 
4,286,385 
4,344,999 
2,131,129 
2,320,379 


4,829,163 
1,588,351 
6,417,514 
5,025,893 
1,639,485 
6,665,378 
4,830,847 
1,662,282 
6,493,129 


1930 
1924 
1980 
1924 
1930 
1924 
1930 
1924 
1930 
1924 


Males 
Females 
Total 
Males 
Females 
Total 
Males 
Females 
Total 


161,228 
133,447 
64,968 
63,781 
83,154 
70,191 
589,174 
511,638 
134,746 
121,099 


531,650 
192,270 
723,920 
479,891 
152,846 
632,737 
421,856 

69,091 
490,947 


Engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, vehicles 


Textiles 
Food, drink, tobacco 
All factory trades 


Non-factory trades 
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STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Great Britain (cont.) 
B. Population Census, 1931 (and 1921) 


Occupation 


Number of persons occupied 


Females 


Secretaries and registrars of companies, 


etc. 


Heads or managers of commercial office 


departments 
Draughtsmen 
Costing and estimating clerks 
Typists 
Other clerks 


Total, 1931? 
» 19213 


21,582 2,740 


32,365 2,557 
53,067 6,142 
25,552 5,088 
5,218 238,799 
726,974 402,070 


864,758 657,396 
627,792 474,891 


Total occupied population, 1931 * 
” ” 1921 


14,789,586 6,265,100 
13,612,528 5,672,819 


19,285,347 


2 14 years and over. 2 12 years and over. 


Hungary 


A. Population Census, 1930 (and 1920) 


Non-manual workers 


Females Total 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing 

Mining 

Manufacturing industries, 
building 

Commerce, banking, etc. 

Transport, communication 

Public administration, army, 
religion 

Domestic service 

Day labourers 

Other 


Total, 1930 


5,611 
1,165 


43,372 
57,865 
21,124 


123,603 


295 


1,325,374 


93,496 
176,987 
61,046 
36,033 


177,228 


253,035 


2,520,764 


Total, 1920 


149,284 


219,315 815,126 


2,528,672 


263 
= 
16 Males | Pe | Total 
5 
24,322 
9 34,922 
59,209 
30,640 
244,017 
1,129,044 
1102683 
1,102,683 
J 
Wage earners 
Occupational group 
Males — Males | Female | Total 
5,409 202 974,698 |350,676 | 
996 169 33,681 306 33,987 
31,840 | 11,532 508,946 |117,842 | 626,788 
40,941 | 16,924 69,231 | 14,992 84,223 
14,489 | 6,635 81,031 | 1,799 82,830 
a 83,390 | 40,213 | 79,772 | 13,724 
163 132 6,908 | 29,125 
75,807 s1,804,462 (716,302 | 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Hungary (cont.) 
B. Census of Establishments, 1930 


Non-manual workers Wage earners 


Branch of economic General workers, 
activity lower clerical staff, 


day labourers, 
family assistants, 
apprentices 


Mining, metallurgy 29,507 


Manufacturing in- 
dustries, building 


Commerce 


Total 


Irish Free State 
Census of Industrial Production, 1926, 1929, and 1931 


Industrial status, and sex 1926 1929 


Salaried employees : Males 8,483 9,174 
Females 2,387 2,593 


Total 10,870 11,767 


Wage earners : 


(a) Industrial workers : Males 66,464 70,155 
Females 15,095 17,877 


Total 81,559 88,032 


(b) Others (packers, Males 9,032 8,656 
carters, etc.): Females 2,202 2,084 


Total 11,234 10,740 


Males 75,496 78,811 
Females 17,297 19,961 


Total 92,793 98,772 


264 
; erica echnica ota oremen | Others | Total 
1,224 32,299 
po 24,151 5,653 | 29,804 9,132 181,884 13,044 204,060 | 
| 23,833 110 | 23,943 2,411 9,685 2,952 15,048 
| 48,801 6,010 | 54,811 | 13,111 | 221,076 17,220 | 251,407 
| SN | 1931 
9,486 
2,928 
12,414 
68,910 
18,074 
80,084 
9,757 
2,223 | 
1.980 
| 
Total : 78,667 
20,297 | 
98,008 
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STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Italy 
A. Population Census, 1931 (and 1901, 1911, and 1921) 


Non-manual workers Wage earners 


Occupational group 
Males Females Total Females 


Fishing 249 261 
Mining, quarrying 2,925 3,127 
Manufactures, building 144,172 187,946 
Transport, communication 143,937 164,020 
Commerce 216,773 280,946 


Total 508,056 636,300 1,014,685 


Agriculture 

Banking, insurance 
Public administration 
Private administration 
Religion 

Teaching 


Grand total, 1931 |814,373 |274,576 


Adjusted totals !, 1931 898,860 
«1921 762,804 
504,669 
» 1901 592,081 


__} Excluding certain occupational groups, viz. transport and communication, religion, insurance agents, 
officials of trade unions, etc. 


B. Census of Establishments, 1927 


Branch of economic activity Shop assistants Wage earners 


Industries connected with agriculture 241 32,346 
Fishing 276 25,817 
Mining 90,183 
Manufacturing industries, construc- 

tion 2,424,774 


Transport, communication 324,000 
Other 13,611 


Total 183,119 2,910,731 


265 
| | 
Total 
53,002 169 | 58,171 
108,825 1,086 | 109,911 
[2,866,781 981,363 |3,848,144 
463,755 3,670 | 467,425 
) | 140,633 | 28,397 | 169,030 
4,647,681 
25,629 | 1,397 | 27,026 
76,532 | 12,003 | 88,535 
150,644 | 18,789 | 169,433 _ one ne 
12,230 | 8,511 20,741 
707 154 861 
40,575 |105,478 | 146,053 oe 
Total 306,317 |146,332 | 452,649 
1,088,949 
| 
| 
8 


Norway 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Population Census, 1930 (and 1920) 


STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Branch of economic activity 


Non-manual workers 


Wage earners 


Males 


Females 


Agriculture, forestry 

Fishing 

Manufacturing industries 
(incl. building) 

Transport 

Commerce 

Public services, defence 

Liberal professions 

Domestic service 

Unspecified 


Total, 1930 


Females Total 
162 4,049 
12 945 
4,603 17,382 
5,885 27,884 
34,495 67,286 
2,521 11,1381 
12,330 29,347 
107 460 


161,006 
11,748 


191,313 
70,758 
22,409 

5,879 
4,122 

749 
3,035 


21,361 | 182,367 
30 11,778 
48,566 | 239,879 
464 71,222 
13,815 36,224 
24-4 6,123 
9,709 13,831 
119,595 | 120,344 
50 3,085 


471,019 


213,834 


Total, 1920 


Poland 


Factory Statistics, 1933 (and 1930-1932) 


Industry 


Non-manual workers 


Minerals 
Metals 
Electrotechnical 
Chemicals 
Textiles 

Paper 

Leather 

Wood and timber 
Clothing 
Printing, etc. 
Toy 
Food 


361,497 
319,209 
350,412 
430,117 


1 Figures relating to industries which are comparable for the period 1930-1933. 


266 
Males | | | Total 
933 
12,779 
21,999 
32,791 
8,610 
17,017 
353 
98,369 | 60,115 | 158,484 | | | 684,853 
Po 88,186 | 56,169 | 144,355 | 441,229 | 206,945 | 648,174 
| | Wage earners 
2,288 28,993 
11,301 90,589 
1,966 10,107 
6,877 43,269 
128,333 
1,200 13,200 
667 7,190 
3,161 38,119 
1,439 12,595 
2,463 12,350 
19 293 
9,630 54,774 
Total, 1933 48,188 439,812 
Total, 1933? 35,574 
1932} 34,143 
1931! 
1930? | 
ear 
hoy 
wa 
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STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Sweden 
A. Census of Establishments, 1931 


Non-manual workers Wage earners 


| Shop Workers 
Clerical — assistants, in |not directly 
workers staff waiters, : engaged in 

cooks production 


Home 
work- 
ers 


Gardening 4,119 94 98 403 9,759 
Forestry 596 836 | 1,998 376 40,965 
Industry and handicrafts 
not combined with 
other industries 83,300 | 27,681 | 20,629 134,986 35,576 | 14,123 [592,411 
Industry and handicrafts 
combined with other 
industries 18,400 47,762 14,053 9,064 | 77,612 
Wholesale trade 9,611 862 406 | 33,482 14,240 54 | 15,749 
Retail trade (also com- 


bined with wholesale 
trade) 51,654 120,322 20,222 23,973 


Banking 1,676 10,153 2,036 2,055 
Insurance 918 7,349 950 966 
Transport, communica- 
tion 25,313 57,506 86,197 91,621 
Hotels, restaurants, pen- 
sions, ete. 7,378 7,816 
Private nursing, etc. 2,228 2,427 
Professional service 
(incl. estate agents) 3,105 3,680 
Hygiene, cleaning, etc. 1,838 13,242 
3,294 3,585 
179 218 


Entertainment 
Other 
Unspecified 490 838 


216,471 |113,372 114,472 670,758 | 192,565 886,917 


B. Factory Statistics, 1934 (and 1914-1933) + 


Non-manual Non-manual 
workers Totals workers 


Mining, metallurgy Total, 1933 393,191 
Stone, earth 54 1932 400,943 
Wood, 430,070 
Paper, printing 454,716 
Food 453,244 
Textiles, clothing 438,532 
Leather, skin, rubber 22,190 410,062 
Chemicals 4 406,691 
Power, electricity and water 391,692 
supply 379,523 
358,083 

417,381 
Total, 1934 438,367 364,845 


* The population census of 1930 does not give a clear distinction between non-manual workers and wage 
earners for all the main br hes of ex activity. For mining and manufacturing industries data are, 
however, available. The ber of non-manual workers in these branches in 1930 was 50,686, as against 555,399 
wage earners. 


Industry 1 
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STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Switzerland 
A. Population Census, 1930 (and 1910 and 1920) 


Branch of economic activity 


Non-manual workers 


Wage earners 


Males 


Females Total 


Females 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing 
(incl. mining and quarrying) 

Industry, handicrafts 

Commerce, banking, insurance 

Hotels, restaurants, etc. 

Transport 

Public administration, profes- 
sional services 

Domestic services, day labourers 

Hospitals, prisons, boarding 

schools, etc. 


Total, 1930 


3,295 
67,365 
56,845 

3,238 
25,724 


45,934 
67 


3,877 


3,376 
92,648 
106,172 
10,874 
31,903 


66,710 
399 


5,197 | 9,074 


188,531 
462,247 
28,935 
15,080 
47,310 


9,131 
8,616 


10,925 


35,022 
129,604 
5,797 
41,450 
1,230 


5,059 
131,319 


21,615 


223,553 
611,851 
34,732 
56,530 
48,540 


14,190 
139,935 


32,540 


206,345 


114,811 {321,156 


770,775 


391,096 


1,161,871 


Total, 1930? 
1920 


» 1910 


211,394 
182,889 
147,237 


326,083 
279,685 
216,518 


114,689 
96,796 
69,343 


770,158 
706,713 
666,908 


280,657 
332,005 
295,713 


1,050,815 
1,028,718 
962,621 


B. Census of Establishments, 1929 (and 1905) 


1 Figures adjusted by the International Labour Office in order to be comparable with previous figures ; 
they include managers but exclude private domestic servants. 


Branch of economic activity 


Date 


Administrative 
and clerical staff 


Technical staff 


Wage earners 


Mining, quarrying 
Industry, handicrafts 
Commerce 


1905 
1929 


1905 
1929 


1905 
1929 
1905 
1929 


1905 
1929 


58 


122 


5,766 


437,573 
611,030 

71,816 
101,304 


1905 
1929 


268 
— Males | | Total 
| 81 
| 25,283 
49,327 
7,636 
| 6,179 
Eh i 
332 
| 
= 7,393 
99 46 mz 
17,932 11,960 
44,068 14,782 
27,131 4,317 
90,179 3,074 
10,753 1,714 60,711 
Transport { 18,196 1,691 51,434 
Other 1,343 2,415 7,893 
| { || 4,685 5,255 17,057 
57,217 20,528 585,386 
Total { || 157,407 24,848 786,591 | 
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STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Czechoslovakia 
A. Population Census, 1930 (and 1921) 


Higher Lower {Wage earners 
Branch of economic activity salaried salaried and 
staff staff day labourers’ 


Agriculture, forestry, fishing 13,247 | 24,059 750,772 1,001,739 
Mining 5,259 6,475 116,298 72 
Manufacturing industries 113,836 | 114,190 | 1,649,529 22,468 
Commerce, banking, insurance 85,416 | 118,407 84,825 43,672 
Transport, communication 58,443 | 127,931 84,439 760 
Public administration, army, liberal 

professions 199,484 96,715 183,108 735 
Domestic and personal services * 147 1,040 78,298 882 


Other 59 101,421 1,270 


Total, 1930: 
Males 439,963 2,324,692 378,999 
Females 125,928 956,546 692,599 


Total 475,891 3,048,690 | 232,548 | 1,071,598 


Total, 1921: 
Males 312,359 2,443,600 405,206 
Females 99,803 859,527 245,669 


Total 412,162 3,303,127 650,875 


+ Excluding private domestic servants. 


B. Census of Industrial Establishments, 1930 


Higher salaried Lower salaried | 
staff staff | 


Wage 
Adminis- Adminis-| earners 
Techni-| trative |Techni-| trative 

cal and cal and 
clerical clerical 


Branch of economic activity 


Mining, manufacturing 
industries (including 
construction) 

Commerce, _ banking, 
insurance 9,040 

Transport (excl. rail- 
ways and post office) 168 

Entertainment, sports, 
teaching 367 

Hygiene 866 


21,112 
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| | | 
tices assistants 
tors 
Appren- | Family 
gers | 
ad 67,039 | 2,856 4,765 |1,532,313 |174,963 | 80,457 
7,039 |141,345 207 | 28,365 101,453 6,259 |120,779 
| 221 895 3 26 15,370 AL 2,532 
’ | 4,782 933 54 23 6,142 27 2,253 
4,318) 2,113 | 1,656 67 33,454 | 12,355 2,509 
| Total -— 75,321 |212,325 | 4,776 | 33,246 — 193,648 |208,530 
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STATISTICS OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS (cont.) 


Union of South Africa 
Statistics of Production, 1932-33 (and 1917-18 to 1928-29) 


Managers, accountants 
and clerical staff Wage earners . Home workers 


Industry 


Females 


| Total 


Stone, clay, glass 342 41 383 12,774 7 12,781 61 —_ 61 
Metal, engineering, etc. 1,322 225 | 1,547 31,391 178 31,569 1 — 1 
Food, drink, tobacco 2,251 526 | 2,777 24,845 | 5,456 30,301 55 oa 55 
Clothing, textiles 601 311 912 6,222 | 10,702 16,924 360 70 430 
Books, paper, printing 1,287 528 | 1,815 5,086 1,848 5,934 8 — 8 
Vehicles 469 192 661 6,905 51 6,956 15 = 15 
Leather, leather ware 367 131 498 6,281 2,134 8,415 2 _ 2 
Building and contracting 250 80 330 10,182 7 10,189 3 i 3 
Total 
(private establishments)* | 8,948 | 2,418 | 11,366 | 125,146 | 21,700 | 146,846 522 70 592 


‘Government,municipal,and| 1,700 105 | 1,805 25,687 199 25,886 2 — 2 
railway undertakings 


Total, 1932-33 


150,833 172,732 


Total *, 1928-29 149,127 
»» 1926-27 7,110 | 1,463 | 8,573 | 138,765 | 16,470 | 155,235 | 533 53 586 
5» 192425 6,604 | 1,095 | 7,699 | 124,678 | 13,733 | 138,411 | 687 121 808 
» 1923-24 7,656 | 1,002 | 8,658 | 154,761 | 12,987 | 167,748 | 604 94 698 
5, 1922-23 7,523 | 1,010 | 8,533 | 144,698 | 12,489 | 157,187 | 573 81 654 
»» 1921-22 7,618 994 | 8,612 | 143,866 | 12,064 | 155,930 | 618 94 712 
1919-20 8,166 | 1,107 | 9,273 | 146,712 | 13,101 | 159,813 | 727 151 878 
» 1917-18 6,397 964 | 7,361 | 109,885 | 11,787 | 121,672 | 516 196 712 


1 Including various industries not given in the table. 
* Private establishments only. 


Notes oN SourRcES AND METHODS 


In the following notes, the terms used for describing the different categories 
of workers have been reproduced as far as possible in extenso (or sometimes sum- 
marised), in their original English form, but it should not be assumed that the 
same term has the same meaning in all cases. For countries in which the terms 
are not given in English an approximate translation is given; but it is not 

: possible to guarantee that the correct term has always been used, as certain 
words are indefinite or defy translation into current English. Moreover, several 
countries themselves give translations of their national titles into English; 
these have generally been reproduced, but they cannot be considered as wholly 
uniform, It is hoped to undertake a special analysis of the terminology used in 
different countries for describing the various categories of occupied or employed 
persons at some future date. 


Germany. A. SratistiscHEes ReicusamtT : Berufszdhlung 1925 (Statistik des Deut- 
schen Reiches, Bd. 408) ; Berufszadhlung 1933 (Wirtschaft und Statistik (Sonder- 
beilage), Jg. 14, Nr. 24). 

B. Ive : Gewerbliche Betriebszahlung 1925 (Statistik des Deutschen Reiches, Bd. 413 
II) ; Gewerbliche Betriebszdhlung 1933 (Wirtschaft und Statistik (Sonderbeilage), 
Jg. 15, 1935, Nr. 15). 

A. The population census of 1925 and 1933 considers as “ non-manual workers *” 

(“ Angestellte und Beamte ’’) clerical and technical employees, including soldiers, 
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nuns, etc., but excluding high officials, directors and managers, and family assis- 
tants ; the definition of “ wage earners ’’ (“ Arbeiter ’’) varies slightly in the differ- 
ent censuses, but in the table adjusted totals allowing for these discrepancies are 
given. Private domestic servants (“ Hausangestellte ’’) are excluded thoroughout ; 
the unemployed are included. 

B. The census of establishments is taken at the same date as the general popu- 
lation censuses ; in 1933, it covered non-agricultural gardening, industry and handi- 
crafts, transport, and commerce. Distinctions are made between (a) administra- 
tive and clerical staff (including apprentices but excluding directors and managers) ; 
(b) technical staff and supervisors ; and (c) wage earners (including apprentices). 
Family assistants are excluded throughout. 


Australia. CommMoNWEALTH BurEAv oF CENSUS AND Sratistics : Summary of 

Australian Production Statistics, Bulletins Nos. 6-28. 

The annual statistics of production, covering all industrial establishments em- 
ploying 4 or more hands or using mechanical power, give figures of (a) working 
proprietors, (b) managers and overseers, (c) accountants and clerks, (d) engine 
drivers and firemen, (e) workers (including home workers), (f) carters, messengers, 
etc. In the tables (d), (e), and (f) are considered as wage earners. 


Austria. A. Bunpesamt Fir Sratist1K : Die Ergebnisse der dsterreichischen Volks- 
zahlung vom 22. Mdrz 1934: Bundesstaat (Textheft) (Statistik des Bundes- 
staates Osterreich, Heft 1). 

B. IpeM : Gewerbliche Betriebszdhlung in der Republik Osterreich vom 14. Juni 1930 : 
Gesamtergebnisse fiir Osterreich. 

A. The population census of 1934 gives data of “ non-manual workers ’’ and 
“wage earners’’. The former group covers on the whole non-manual workers 
(including managers, etc.), and the latter manual workers, both excluding family 
assistants and apprentices. The principles of classification are somewhat different 
from those employed in the 1910 census, but for the purpose of rough comparison 
figures are added giving an approximate idea of the changes in social structure. 

B. The census of industrial establishments of 1930 covers non-agricultural 
gardening, mining, manufacturing industries, commerce, transport, and miscel- 
laneous professional services ; it distinguishes between (a) administrative and 
clerical staff (excluding directors and managers, but including apprentices and 
family assistants) ; (b) technical staff and supervisors ; and (c) wage earners (skilled, 
unskilled, home workers, apprentices, and family assistants). A table is added 
showing the change in the number of “ administrative and clerical workers ”’ 
and “ wage earners’’ between 1902 and 1930. 


Belgium. MINIsTERE DE L’ INDUSTRIE ET DU TRAVAIL : Recensement de l'industrie 
et du commerce, Premiere Partie: recensement professionnel (Revue du Travail, 
June 1934) ; Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge, 1915-1919. 
The census of industry and commerce of 1930+ covers all persons following an 

industrial or commercial occupation. “ Non-manual workers *’ include managers, 

directors, engineers, supervisors, and foremen. Unpaid family assistants are 
shown separately ; but the unemployed are included throughout. 
Comparable figures are available for the census of 1910. 


ia. A. CenrTRAL Sratisticat Orrice : Annuaire statistique du Royaume de 

Bulgarie, 1933. 

B. Ipem: Résultats du recensement des établissements industriels et commerciauz, 

31 décembre 1926, Tome I. 

A. The population census gives data on “ non-manual workers *’ and “ wage 
earners ’’ (in 1926 excluding family assistants) in agriculture, mining, manufac- 
turing industries, transport, and commerce. In 1920 non-manual workers included 
family assistants. 

B. The census of establishments covers all non-agricultural establishments. 
Figures are available for (a) directors, managers, higher clerical staff ; (b) clerical 


1 The results of the 1930 population census are not yet available. 
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staff ; (c) technical staff (including supervisors) ; (d) wage earners ; and (e) family 

assistants. 

Canada. A. Dominion Bureau or Sratistics : The Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, 1933 (Summary Report); Advance Report on the Manufacturing 
Industries of Canada, 1934. 

B. Ipem: Seventh Census of Canada, 1931: Bulletin No. XXXIV (Ages of the 
gainfully employed ten years of age and over for Canada and the provinces). 
A. The census of manufactures covers all establishments in manufacturing 

industries, excluding mining and building. 

B. The population census does not make a clear distinction between “ salaried 
employees ”’ and “ wage earners ’’. A table is given showing the number of clerical 

workers in 1931. 


Chile. CenTrAL SratisticaL Orrice : X Censo de la poblacién, 27 noviembre 1930, 
Vol. III (occupaciones). 
The population census distinguishes between “ non-manual workers’? and 
“ wage earners’. The unemployed and domestic servants are excluded. 


Denmark. A. SratisticAL DEPARTMENT : Folketaellingen i Kongeriget Danmark, 

den 5 November 1930. 

B. Ivem: Erhvervstaellingen 1925. 

A. The population census distinguishes between “ non-manual workers ’’ and 
“wage earners’’. The former include the higher and lower technical staff, shop 
assistants, etc., but exclude managers. 

B. The census of establishments covers manufacturing industries, handicrafts, 
and commerce. The persons employed are distributed according to industrial 
status ; the classes, however, are not the same for industry as for commerce. 


United States of America. A. U.S. DerarrmMeNT oF ComMERCE: Manufactures, 
1929, Vol. I (General Report) ; Census of Manufactures, 1923 (Summary for the 
U.S. by industries). 

B. Ipem : Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1935. 

A. The census of manufactures distinguishes between non-manual workers 
and “ wage earners’? in manufactures. As non-manual workers are considered 
principal salaried officers of corporations and other salaried officers and employees ; 
wage earners are defined as “ skilled and unskilled workers of all classes including 
foremen and overseers in minor positions who perform similar work to that done 
by the employees under their supervision ”’. 

B. The population census does not give the distribution of the population 
according to industrial status ; a table has been added showing the total number 
of clerical workers in 1930. 


Finland. Cenrrat Bureau. or Statistics : Finlands officiella statistik : Statistique 
des industries, 1910-1934; Annuaire statistique de Finlande, 1935. 
The annual statistics of manufactures give the average number of wage earners, 
clerical workers, and technical staff occupied during the year in manufacturing 
industries (including mining). 


France. STATISTIQUE GENERALE DE LA FRANCE : Résultats statistiques du recensement 
général de la population effectué le 8 mars 1931, Tome I, 3™¢ partie. 

The population census of 1931 distinguishes between persons “ engaged in estab- 
lishments ”, persons working on their own account, and unemployed. The distinc- 
tion between non-manual workers (‘‘employés’’) and “ wage earners (“ ouvriers’’) 
relates to the first of these groups only, and the unemployed are therefore 
excluded in the table. The non-manual workers group is defined as including 
managers, clerks, shop assistants, supervisors and soldiers. ‘“ Wage earners” 
include apprentices, domestic servants, and family assistants. Home workers are 
excluded. 

Owing to a change in classification the figures in the 1911 census are not compar- 
able with other census returns, but comparable totals, adjusted for territorial 
changes, are added for the years 1906, 1921 and 1926. 
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Great Britain. A. Boarp or Trape : Fourth Census of Production, 1930. 


B. Ministry or Hearta: Census of England and Wales, 1931; GENERAL 

Recistry Orrice (Census OFFICE) : Census of Scotland, 1931. 

A. The census of production of 1930 covers all establishments employing more 
than 10 persons in mining, manufacturing industries, building and contracting, 
public utility services and Government departments. “ Administrative, technical 
and clerical staff’? was defined as including the office and management staff (i.e. 
working proprietors, managing directors, managers, salesmen, designers, clerks 
and travellers) ; “ operatives *’ include all workpeople employed by the firm in 
connection with the output returned (including foremen, carters, van and lorry 
drivers and warehousemen). In 1907 the terms used were “salaried persons ” 
and “ wage-earners ’’ respectively. 

The results of the 1924 census (covering establishments of all sizes) as given 
in the table are adjusted for comparison with the 1930 census ; the results of the 
1907 census are not strictly comparable with later censuses. 

B. The population census (1921 and 1931) does not distinguish between manual 
and non-manual workers. A table is however given showing the number of in 
clerical occupations the occupied population. 


Hungary. A. CENTRAL OFFice oF Sratistics : Recensement general de la population 
en 1930, Ile partie : Données sur les professions. 

B. Ibid., III partie : Résultats détaillés sur les professions et statistiques des établisse- 
ments. 

A. The population census distinguishes between “ non-manual workers * 
on the one hand and “ auxiliary staff’? on the other hand. ‘“ Auxiliary staff” 
is defined as covering family assistants, foremen, lower clerical staff, day labourers, 
wage earners, and apprentices ; the totals are given in the table. 

B. The census of establishments, which is taken at the same date as the general 
population census, covers mining, manufacturing industries, and commerce. Data 
on non-manual workers and wage earners are available for establishments employ- 
ing more than 20 persons (“ non-manual workers *’ and “ auxiliary staff’’). The 
definitions are the same as those adopted in the population census. 


Irish Free State. DeraRtMENT oF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE: Census of Indus- 

trial Production, 1926, 1929, and 1931. 

The census of industrial production (1926, 1929 and 1931) covers mining, quarries, 
manufacturing industries, building and contracting, transport, public utility 
services, local authorities and Government departments. In 1929 and 1931 smaller 
industrial firms are excluded. Data are given on the numbers employed in October 
of each year. As “ salaried employees *’ are considered administrative, technical, 
and clerical staff (excluding working proprietors); “ wage earners ’’ exclude out- 
workers. 


Italy. A. Cenrrat InstrruTe or Sratistics : VII Censimento generale della popo- 

lazione, 21 Aprile 1931-IX, Vol. IV, Parts I and II. 

B. Ipem : Censimento industriale e commerciale al 15 Ottobre 1927. 

A. The population census gives the number of “ non-manual workers ** by main 
occupational groups ; figures of wage earners are, however, available for fishing, 
mining, manufacturing industries, transport, and commerce only. “ Non-manual 
workers *’ include supervisors, technical and clerical staff, but not managers and 
directors ; ““ wage earners *’ do not include home workers. Owing to important 
changes in classification the results of consecutive censuses are not comparable. 
Adjusted figures relating to the total number of “ non-manual workers ”’ are 
however available and are given in the table. 

B. The census of establishments of 1927 covers fishing, mining, manufacturing 
industries, and transport ; it gives figures of (a) administrative and technical staff 
(excluding managers and directors), (b) shop assistants, and (c) wage earners. 


Norway. Sratisticat Orrice : Folketellingen i Norge, 1 desember 1930, 
Vols. 7 and 8. 
The population census gives data on “ non-manual workers’? and “ wage 
earners *’ aged 15 years and over. Unemployed and family assistants are included. 
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Non-manual workers cover directors, managers, engineers, and clerical and 
technical staff ; “ wage earners ”’ include foremen. 


Poland. Cenrrat Orrice or Sratistics : Concise Statistical Year Book of Poland, 
1935. 
The Year Book gives the number of “ salaried mental workers ” and of ‘ work- 
people ” in manufacturing industries. Comparable data are published for the 
years 1930-1933. 


Sweden. A. Boarp or TravE : Prelimindra resultat fran 1931 ars foretagsrakning 

(Kommersiella Meddelanden, Year XXII, No. 6, 31 March 1935). 

B. Ipem : Sveriges Officiella Statistik : Industriberdttelse for 1913-1934. 

A. The census of establishments of 1931 covers establishments in manufacturing 
industry, commerce, banking, etc., but excludes agriculture ; as “ non-manual 
workers ’’ are considered owners, managers, technical staff, shop assistants, and 
clerical workers. “ Wage earners’’ include home workers. 

B. The yearly factory statistics relate to medium-sized and large establishments 
and exclude small establishments. The definitions of ‘ non-manual workers ” 
and “ wage earners’’ are the same as those above. 


Switzerland. A. Orrice FEDERAL DE STATISTIQUE : Recensement fédéral de la popu- 
lation, 1°* décembre 1930, 21™¢ volume : Suisse (Statistiques de la Suisse, 66™¢ 
fascicule). 

B. Ipem: Les exploitations industrielles et commerciales en Suisse (Recensement 
des entreprises) (Statistiques de la Suisse, 17™° fascicule). 

A. The classification in the population census is not the same in the various years. 
As “ non-manual workers ”’ are considered higher and lower technical staff, higher 
and lower administrative staff, and apprentices in commerce, excluding directors, 
managers, and owners ; the “ wage earners ’’ do not cover home workers. Com- 
parable totals for the censuses of 1910-1920-1930 have been calculated by the 
International Labour Office. 

B. The census of establishments of 1905 and 1929 is confined to all establish- 
ments in manufacture, mining, commerce (including hotels, etc.), transport, and 
communication. Non-manual workers ”’ include administrative staff, technical 
staff, and apprentices, excluding owners and managers. 


Czechoslovakia. A. CreNTRAL SratisticaL OFFice : Rapports, série D, Nos. 4-5 : 

Profession objective de la population. 

B. Ipem: Annuaire statistique de la République tchécoslovaque, 1936. 

A. The population census of 1930 classifies the gainfully occupied population 
according to industrial status, distinguishing between (a) higher salaried staff, 
(b) lower salaried staff, (c) wage earners (including day labourers), (d) apprentices, 
and (e) family members assisting the head of the household. Private domestic 
servants are excluded from the table. 

B. The census of industrial establishments, covering mining, manufacturing 
industries, commerce, entertainments, sports, and transport (excluding railways 
and post office), distinguishes between “ non-manual workers *’ and“ wage earners °’. 
Separate data are available on (a) managers and directors, (b) higher salaried staff 
(technical and clerical), (c) lower salaried staff (technical and clerical), (d) wage 
earners, (e) apprentices, and (f) family assistants. 


Union of South Africa. Orrice or Census AND Sratistics : Statistics of Production 

(Annual Censuses of Factories and Productive Industries). 

The statistics of production cover all manufacturing or other establishments 
(excluding mining and quarrying) (a) employing 3 or more hands, (b) utilising any 
form of motive power other than manual labour, (c) employing any boiler for steam- 
heating purposes. Non-manual workers include managers, accountants, and clerical 
staff, but not working proprietors. ‘ Wage earners ’’ do not include persons regu- 
larly employed at their homes, who are shown separately. 
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and Orissa 1934. By H. W. Brady, M.I., Mech. E., M.I., Struct. E., M.I.E. Patna, 
1935. 29 pp. Rs. 1-8. 


Factories Inspection Department. Mofussil Factories. Their Buildings, Ma- 
chinery, Safety, Lighting and Ventilation, Ranchi, Govt. Printer, 1935. Rs. 5. 


BURMA 
Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, in Burma for 
the Year 1934, Rangoon, 1935. 31 pp. Rs. 2, or 3s. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

Agriculture Department. Report on the working of the Co-operative Societies in 
the Central Provinces and Berar for the Year ending 30 June 1934. Nagpur, Govt. 
Printer, 1935. Rs. 1-8. 


MADRAS, TRAVANCORE 

Co-operative Enquiry Committee. Report 1934. Trivandrum, Govt. Press, 
1935. 379 pp., map. 

In this report the Travancore Co-operative Enquiry Committee, presided over 
by the late Mr. Devadhar, brings up to date the information concerning the progress 
and position of the co-operative movement in Travancore, examines the possible 
lines of development, and makes a number of recommendations. The appendices 
include, among other matter, the questionnaire issued by the Enquiry Committee, 
and notes and documents on co-operation, and on the problem of relief of agri- 
cultural debt. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in the North-West 
Frontier Province for the Year 1934. Peshawar, 1935. 5 + vi pp. Re. 0.12.0 or 
1s. 3d. 


UNITED PROVINCES 
Unemployment Committee. Report, 1935. Allahabad, 1936. vi + 398 pp. 


INDO CHINA 

Rapports au Grand Conseil des intéréts économiques et financiers et au Conseil 
de Gouvernement. Session ordinaire de 1934. Fonctionnement des divers services 
indochinois. Hanoi, 1934, 367 pp., diagrams, tables. 


LATVIA 

Valsts Statistiskas Parvalde. Pilsetu gruntsgabali un dzivokli. (Pec 1935 gada 
tautas skaitijanas materialiem). Fonds de terre et logements des villes. (D’apres le 
matériel du recensement de la population en 1935.) By V. Saunas and A. MALDUPs. 
Riga, 1936. 163 pp. 

This collection of statistics relating to different urban centres in Latvia has the 
special feature that housing problems (density of inhabitants, distribution according 
to nationality, comfort) are studied according to the floor inhabited. 


MEXICO 

Secretaria de Educacién Publica. Plan de Accién de la Escuela Primaria Socia- 
lista. Mexico, 1935. 46 pp. 

Pamphlet published by the Mexican Public Education Department with a view 
to defining what the State understands by a socialist orientation of the primary 
school. After an analysis of the rights and duties of schoolchildren and the réle 
of the teacher, it includes a genera! plan of studies and an account of the principles 
on which the curriculum should be based. 


PERU 

Ministerio de Salud Publica, Trabajo y Previsién Social. Proyecto de Ley de 
Seguro Social Obligatorio. Exposicién de Motivos e Informe Técnico Actuarial. 
Lima, 1935. 41 pp. 

A Government Bill was recently introduced in the Peruvian Parliament con- 
cerning compulsory insurance against sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, 
and death for persons working habitually for an employer and persons working 
on their own account whose annual wage or income does not exceed 8,000 gold 
soles (cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVII, No. 7, 17 February 1936, 
pages 175-177). This pamphlet reproduces the text of the Bill, the statement of its 
objects and reasons by Mr. Armando Mon tess, Minister of Public Health, Labour, 
and Social Welfare, and a technical and actuarial study by Dr. Franz ScurRUEFER. 
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SPAIN 
Presidencia del Consejo de Ministros. Instituto Geogr&fico, Catastral y de Esta- 
distica. Ezxtranjeros inscritos en el censo de poblacién de 1930 clasificados por los 
de su nacionalidad en combinacién con el sexo, estado civil, edad y profesién. 
Madrid, 1935. x1 + 497 pp. 


SWEDEN 

Socialdepartementet. Arbetsléshetskommission. Arbetslishetsundersékningen 
den 31 Juli 1935. Stockholm, Isaac Marcus, 1936. 274 pp. 

Report of an enquiry carried out by the Swedish Unemployment Committee 
into the extent of unemployment in the middle of 1935 and the measures applied 
to combat it. 


Stockholms Stads Statistik. Arbetsléshetshjdlpen i Stockholm 1934. Statistique 
de la ville de Stockholm. Assistance aux chémeurs a Stockholm, 1934. Stockholm, 
K. M. Beckman, 1936. vi + 44 pp. 

Account of the measures taken by the Stockholm municipal authorities in 1934 
to assist the unemployed, including the organisation of relief works and educational 
courses, and the grant of monetary assistance and subsidies for rent. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. Summary of State Hour Laws for 
Women and Minimum-Wage Rates. By Mary Elizabeth PinGeon. Bulletin No. 137. 
Washington, Govt. Printer, 1936. v + 54 pp., tables. 10 cents. 


Gives daily and weekly limits for hours of work and overtime in the separate 
States for all occupations covered by legislation or regulations, with tables. On 
the subject of the minimum wage, tables give the following particulars : occupa- 
tions or industries covered, class of employees (experienced and inexperienced), 
minimum rate, standard hours, and recommendations of Wage Boards. Definitions 


and methods of application in certain important women-employing industries are 
briefly noted. There is alsoa brief account of the history of minimum-wage legisla- 
tion in the United States and some discussion of legislative methods and of the 
recommendations made by a recent Conference of Governors of the States having 


minimum-wage laws. 


—— —— The Employment of Women in the Sewing Trades of Connecticut. 
Hours and Earnings. Employment Fluctuation. Home Work. By Caroline MANNING 
and Harriet A. A. Byrne. Bulletin No. 109. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1935. v + 45 pp., charts, tables. 5 cents. 


In addition to statistics of hours and wages, gives some information with respect 
to the sewing trades and to the physical conditions in factories, and some data 
concerning the lives of the workers. 


—— —— Women in Texas Industries. Hours, Wages, Working Conditions 
and Home Work. By Mary Loretta SULLIVAN and Bertha Buarir. Bulletin No. 126. 
Washington, Govt. Printer, 1936. v + 81 pp., tables. 15 cents. 


This study deals with hours of work, lunch periods, earnings, and length of 
time in the employment of the same establishment, together with certain social 
data on more than 15,000 women workers in a large number of towns in the United 
States. Physical conditions in 268 sample establishments are reported, and con- 
ditions of home work in 119 homes. Successive chapters deal with : (a) factories, 
stores, and laundries ; (b) hotels and restaurants ; (c) telephone establishments ; 
(d) social data on the group of employed women studied ; (e) physical conditions 
of workplaces of various types ; and (f) industrial home work. Data are assembled 
separately for Negro, white, and Mexican workers, and proportions of men and 
women workers in various industries are noted. 


National Resources Committee. The Effects upon Operating Efficiency of the 
British Experiment in Production Control in the Coal Industry. Prepared for the 
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Planning Committee for Mineral Policy and the National Resources Board, by 
George W. Strasser. Washington, 1936. 88 pp. (typescript), diagrams. 
Unfortunately, this carefully conceived and executed study of the operation 
of the British Coal Mines Act of 1930 is not carried beyond 1933. In spite of this, 
the study reaches the following highly significant conclusions : (1) coal prices were 
notably stable in the years following the passage of the Act, although the primary 
factor in such stability was probably the buoyant effect of devaluation upon sterling 
prices rather than the system of quotas and minimum prices ; (2) the liquidation 
of excess capacity during the period of “control”’’ (as expressed by declines in 
calculated annual capacity, in number of workers employed, and in number of 
mines in operation), from 1930 to 1933, proceeded at much the same rate as during 
the period of “ competition ’’, from 1921 to 1930; (3) operating efficiency (as meas- 
ured by extent of mechanisation, degree of electrification, and level of labour 
productivity) moved forward under “ control ’’ at approximately the same rate as 
under “ competition ’’—a result attributed to the displacement of labour by ma- 
chinery ; to the existence of a substantial measure of competition, inter-colliery, 
inter-district, and international, within the framework of control ; and to the per- 
sistence of the entrepreneur’s desire for profits as a motive to reduce costs. Of 
particular interest is the comparison between British and American experience 
during the period 1921 to 1933, especially for the depression years up to 1933. The 
principal findings are two-fold. First, whether stability be measured in terms of 
prices, profits, or wages, the British coal-mining industry manifested much more 
stability during the depression years than the American coal-mining industry. 
This circumstance is attributed to the suspension of the gold standard in 1931; to 
the greater collective bargaining strength of bituminous coal miners in Great Britain ; 
and to the measures taken under the Act of 1930. Secondly, the greater stability 
of the British coal-mining industry was not purchased at the price of efficiency. 
By all the accepted tests of technological progress, “ operating efficiency of the 
British industry during the period of control advanced quite as rapidly in terms 
of pre-control performance as did that of the American industry, operating through- 
out under unregulated competition. ”’ 


Works Progress Administration. Division of Research. Statistics and Records. 
Report on the Works Programme. 1936. 113 pp., illustr. 

A comprehensive report of the works programme undertaken by the United 
States Government. It reviews the background and purpose of the works pro- 
gramme, its administration and expansion, the distribution of funds, the experiences 
of the participating agencies, and the provisions governing the operation of the 


programme. 


—— Division of Social Research. The Transient Unemployed. A Description 
and Analysis of the Transient Relief Population. By John N. Wess. Washington, 
1955. 132 pp. (typescript). 

Report on problems of the transient unemployed dealt with by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration from July 1933 to June 1935. 


—— —— National Youth Administration. Youth on Relief. 1936. Illustr. 

A series of pictographs presenting some of the basic facts relating to young 
persons on relief in the United States. The data, with few exceptions, apply to 
conditions in May 1935, before the beginning of the Works Progress Administration 
activities. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adler, Max. Métamorphoses de la classe ouvriére. Translated from the German 
by Edmond Scuiesincer. Paris, Editions “ Nouveau Prométhée’’, 1935. 79 pp. 
3 frs. 

The eminent Austrian exponent of socialist theories, Mr. Max Adler, examines 
how the political ideas and actions of the working class have been affected by the 
double differentiation in the upper and lower strata of the masses resulting from 
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the constitution of an aristocracy of workers, in which working-class bureaucracy 
plays a great part, and at the same time of an ever-growing volume of chronic 
unemployment. 


All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers. Report of the Proceedings of the 
Committee for the Year 1935. Cawnpore, 1936. 10 pp. 


Altgelt, Ingeborg. Wegweiser durch die NS-Volkswohlfahrt. Mit einem Geleit- 
wort von Erich H1LGENFELDT. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1935. 75 pp. 

General survey of the activities of the German Public Welfare Organisation 
(N.S. Volkswohlfahrt), which constitutes an important section of the National 
Socialist Party, comprising 22,000 local groups and about 4 million members. Its 
activities include assistance to families, young people, and prisoners, the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign, etc. ; it also organises the yearly winter relief work (Winter- 
hilfswerk ) for the assistance of necessitous persons of German nationality. 


American Management Association. Practical Aspects of Unemployment Insur- 
ance and Old- Age Security. By John D. Buack and others. New York, 1936. 51 pp. 


A discussion of the United States Social Security Act by several industrialists, 
a lawyer, and a consulting actuary. 


Barker, Ernest. The Uses of Leisure. London, World Association for Adult 
Education. 14 pp. 3d. 


Belshaw, H., and others. Agricultural Organisation in New Zealand. A survey 
of land utilisation, farm organisation, finance and marketing. New Zealand Institute 
of Pacific Relations. International Research Series. Melbourne, Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press ; London, Oxford University Press, 1936. xx + 818 pp., tables, 
maps. 

This book is one of a number of surveys of land utilisation in Pacific countries 
carried out under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The work of 28 
specialists in New Zealand, it represents the first comprehensive survey of the 
agricultural industry in that country. No essential subject has been omitted, 
though some matters have received less attention than others, in particular agri- 
cultural labour, owing to the paucity of available statistical and other authoritative 
information on the subject. The topics dealt with include the history and technique 
of land utilisation, land tenure, transport, markets, price movements, agricultural 
institutions, agricultural education, soil, climate, topography, scientific develop- 
ment and research, agricultural industries, agricultural finance, etc. Each section 
contains statistical tables. There are 21 maps and an extensive bibliography. 


Bortkiewicz, Karol. Jak pracowac bezpiecznie przy maszynach i urzadzeniach w 
rolnictwie. Comment se servir de machines et installations agricoles pour éviter les 
accidents du travail. Instytut spraw spolecznych. Institut des problémes sociaux. 
La sécurité et Phygiéne du travail, n° 16. Warsaw, 1935. viii + 103 pp., illustr. 


Béttcher, Paul. Der Weg der Berufsschule ins Dritte Reich. Foreword by Prof. 
HeERING. Langensalza, Julius Beltz, 1935. 124 pp. 


Brannon, Max. La investigacién estadistica. Origen, desarrollo y estado actual 
de la investigacién estadistica en el Salvador comparada con la de varios paises ameri- 
canos y del caribe. Un plan de reorganizacién de los servicios. San Salvador, 1935. 
217 pp. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Special Committee on Housing. 
Revival of Residential Construction. Washington, 1936. 25 pp. 

According to the estimates of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
owing to the shortage resulting from the almost complete cessation of building 
during the period 1930-1935, the total provision of new urban dwellings should 
approximate 400,000 per annum during the next ten years. Special attention 
a be given to the improvement of neglected areas (“ blighted *’ districts and 
slums). 
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China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture. Tenth + ages. 
Peiping, San Yu Press, 1935. 68 pp. 


Comité central des caisses de maladies. L’assurance-maladie dans le Grand- 
Duché de Luxembourg pendant lVexercice 1934. 48 pp. illustr. 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. Le statut légal des syndicats. Compte rendu 
sténographique des journées d’étude tenues d Ostende du 21 au 23 décembre 1935. 


Brussels, 1936. 217 pp. 30 frs. 


Confederazione Fascista dei Lavoratori del Commercio. L’attivita confederale 
del 1934-X1I. Collana di Propaganda e Studi. Rome, 1935. 78 pp. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society. The Co-operative Wholesale Society. Yesterday 
and To-day. Manchester, London, Bristol. 109 pp., illustr. 

Sketches the growth of the Co-operative Wholesale Society from its foundation 
to the present day and briefly describes its manifold activities. 


Dabrowski, Leslaw. Praca w mlynach pod wzgledem higjeny i bezpieczenstwa. 
Le travail dans la meunerie au point de vue de Phygiene et de la sécurité. Instytut 
spraw spolecznych. Institut des problémes sociaux. La sécurité et ’hygiéne du 


travail, n° 14. Warsaw, 1935. vir + 167 pp., illustr. 


Davis, Kingsley. Youth in the Depression. Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. 47 pp., illustr. 25 cents. 

A general non-technical discussion of the conditions of young people in business 
depressions and the various measures taken in different countries to alleviate 


those conditions. 
Desvernine, Raoul E. Democratic Despotism. New York, Dodd, Mead, 1936. 
+ 243 pp. 


Deutsches Ausland-Institut. 
Heimat Verlags-Aktiengesellschaft, 1935. 


Dodge, Arthur F. Occupational Ability Patierns. Teachers College, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, No. 658. New York, Bureau of Publica- 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. v + 97 pp. 


Déllner, Dr. Kurzer Leitfaden der Unfallverhiitung in der Krankenpflege. Fiir 
das Pflegerpersonal, auch das der Sduglings- und Kleinkinderpflege. Leipzig, Georg 


Thieme, 1936. 30 pp. 


Dopico Otero, M. Antorcha universal del porvenir. La Coruna, Imprenta Moret, 
1935. 369 pp. 


Douglas, F.C. R. Land-Value Rating. Theory and Practice. London, Hogarth 
Press, 1936. 76 pp. 


Drs, Josef (in collaboration with Antonin Proxes). L’évolution de Vhabitation 
rurale en Tchécoslovaquie. (Housing Policy in the Country in Czechoslovakia. ) 
Rapport au V™e Congrés pour l’embellissement de la vie rurale 4 Luxembourg, 


20-24.V11.1935. Prague, 1936. 24 pp., illustr. 


Dubreuil, Hyacinthe. A chacun sa chance. L’organisation du travail fondée 
sur la liberté. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1935. 324 pp. 18 frs. 

Developing anew with fresh evidence and often unexpected arguments the 
thesis he maintained in his book Republique industrielle (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. X, No. 1, July 1924) the author analyses the different experiments 
made in industry, which show that the organisation of work is tending, and will 
tend more and more, towards forms of collaboration that can be substituted for the 
former principle of subordination. It is only by the progress of liberty, he says, 


DAI im Neuen Reich. Stuttgart, Ausland und 
110 pp. 
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that it will be possible to create a new organisation, in which initiative in any form 
will not remain unutilised, and in which industry will succeed in eliminating the 
waste that subsists even in the best organisation of a purely technical nature, and 
thus finally reach the highest standard of efficiency. The means advocated by the 
author is the suppression of the present wage system, and the constitution of 
autonomous and responsible groups of workers in the undertaking. The possibility 
of the subdivision of undertakings on the threefold basis of technique, budget and 
responsibility can no longer be doubted. Each group of workers of a subdivision 
of the undertaking that could technically be isolated would select its own chief, 
carry out the work under its own responsibility, and sell the finished product to the 
owner of the undertaking, who would, in a measure, become a client. The distribu- 
tion of the results of the sale between the workers of the group would be made 
according to the method they deemed suitable. The author expects from such a 
reform not only a higher output, but an entirely new state of social harmony and 
solidarity that would put an end to the “ systematic non-utilisation *’ of the work- 
ers’ moral capacities, since each would no longer feel himself a “ misfit ’’, and all 
would find themselves on the starting line with equal chances. The author sees 
clearly the difficulties that the reform he advocates would meet with, for the tra- 
ditional regulation of work done under compulsion has distorted the worker's 
deeper sense and conception of his task and destroyed the happiness that he could 
find in it. The workers won over to this reorganisation would therefore have to 
defend their scheme not only against the employers, but also against some of their 
comrades. To open the way to freedom it will therefore be necessary to overcome 
the lack of understanding among those who have all to hope for from the change. 
But this difficulty does not appear to the author to warrant discouragement. 
He ends his work by quoting a Chinese proverb that says : “ A journey of a thousand 
miles begins with a simple step.”’ 


Du Pre Lumpkin, Katharine (assisted by Mabel V. Comps). Shutdowns in the 
Connecticut Valley. A Study of Worker Displacement in the Small Industrial Com- 
munity. Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XIX, Nos. 3-4, April 1934-July 
1934. Northampton, Mass., Department of History of Smith College. Pp. 137-270. 
Tables, diagrams. 


Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand. Recovery Measures in Australia 
and New Zealand. A Critical Review. “The Economic Record ’’, Vol. XI, March 
1935; Supplement. Melbourne, Melbourne University Press and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. 180 pp. 5s. 

Most of the articles in this supplement to the Economic Record have their 
origin in problems with which Australia and New Zealand are specially concerned, 
but they are of more than local interest. They include discussions of economic 
control, tariff theory, the significance of stable prices in a progressive economy, 
currency devaluation, and the relation between cyclical variations in economic 
activity and structural changes. 


Everett, Faye Philip. The Coloured Situation. A Book of Vocational and Civic 
ergy for the Negro Youth. Boston, Meador Publishing Company, 1936. 312 pp., 
illustr., $2. 

; Deals, among other matters, with the vocational guidance and technical educa- 
tion of Negro youths, and their prospects in various professions and callings. 


Fallon, Valére. Principes d’économie sociale. Fifth edition. Louvain, Museum 
Lessianum ; Brussels, Edition universelle ; Namur, Wesmael-Charlier, 1935. 508 pp- 


Fédération frangaise des syndicats chrétiens d’employés. Congrés du 8 mars 
1936. Rapport moral, présenté par Marcel Pormpa@ur. Paris, 38 pp. 


Federation of British Industries. Nineteenth Annual Report (to 31st December, 
1935). London, 1935. 40 pp. 


Ferenczi, Imre. Les ¢trangers et leurs problémes internationaux. Reprinted from 
De Opbouw, March 1936. Pp. 321-338. Assen, Van Gorcum. ; 
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Frease, Harry. A Political Paradox. A Review of the United States Constitutional 
Law of Commerce and Currency, and its History. Philadelphia, Chicago, Toronto, 
John C. Winston Company, 1934. xiv + 258 pp. 


—— The Judicial Aftermath. A Political Paradox, or The New Deal in Court. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Toronto, John C. Winston Company, 1935. 101 pp. $1. 


Forbin, Victor. Ce qu’il faut connaitre du pétrole. Paris, Boivin, 1936. 157 pp. 
8 frs. 


Freundlich, Emmy. Housewives Build a New World. London, International 
Co-operative Women’s Guild, 1936. 142 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This book is one of the first attempts to record the history and achievements 
of the International Co-operative Women’s Guild. It describes the activities of 
fourteen national co-operative guilds and their contribution towards the social 
and economic progress of housewives. There is also an In Memoriam to Miss 
Enfield, the first Secretary of the International Guild, who died on 14 August 1935. 


Galeotti, André. Le droit au travail. Comment arréter la crise ? Comment sup- 
primer le chémage ? Une idée sociale. Une solution. Nice, Emile Gimello, 1936. 
31 pp. 2 frs. 

Suggestion for a tax on industrial machinery, the revenue from which would 
serve to increase the purchasing power of consumers, through the institution of 
holidays with pay for wage earners and old-age pensions for all taxpayers. 


Garcia Martinez, Francisco. Preaviso, Despido e Indemnizacién a los Empleados 
y Obreros del Comercio y de la Industria. Buenos Aires, Araujo, 1936. 113 pp. 
1 peso. 


Gasser, Dr. Elsa F. Die internationale Konjunktur im Jahre 1935. Reprinted 
from Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Nos. 211 and 252, January 1936. 19 pp. 


—— Preise, Lebenskosten, Lihne im Jahre 1935. Reprinted from Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung, Nos. 119 and 155, January 1936. 24 pp. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Thirty-seventh Annual Report. Year ending 
31 March 1936. London. 52 pp. 


Gessmann, Albert. Neuland in Oesterreich. Ergebnisse der am Gute Brunn am 
Walde durchgefiihrten innenkolonisatorischen Arbeiten und ertragsteigernden Mass- 
nahmen. Vienna, Scholle-Verlag, 1935. 151 pp., illustr. 


Haggard, Howard W., and Greenberg, Leon A. Diet and Physical Efficiency. 
The Influence of Frequency of Meals upon Physical Efficiency and Industrial Pro- 
ductivity. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London, Oxford University Press, 
1935. x + 180 pp. 

A work, written, for both the physiologist and the general reader, dealing with 
the following problems of nutrition: muscular efficiency and muscular effort ; 
efficiency in relation to blood sugar; the respiratory quotient as an index of 
efficiency ; diet and efficiency ; diet and productivity. Two chapters deal with the 
frequency of meals and the intervals between them. A bibliography is included. 


Halter, Hans Christian. Zur Typologie des landwirtschaftlichen Arbeitnehmers. 
Dresden, Risse-Verlag, Inh. Rolf Risse, 1935. 130 pp. 


Hedges, R. Yorke. International Organization. Foreword by Professor Paul 
Mantovux. London, Pitman, 1935. x + 212 pp. 


Hessek, Dr. Karol, and Micewicz, Dr. Stanislaw. Praca w hutach cynku i olowiu 
pod wzgledem bezpieczenstwa i higjeny. FZ travail dans les usines de zinc et de plomb 
au point de vue de la sécurité et de Vhygiéne. Instytut spraw spolecznych. Institut 
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des problémes sociaux. La sécurité et hygiéne du travail, No. 8. Warsaw, 1934. 
206 pp., illustr. 

A study of safety and industrial hygiene in the zinc and lead industries and in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid in Poland, based on the statistics of accidents and 
sickness in these industries during the four years 1926 to 1929. 


Hickes, E.W. Empire Settlement. London, Unicorn Press, 1935. vi + 162 pp. 

The author is convinced that it is very important to speed up the development 
of the British Dominions with the aid of migrants from Great Britain. This, he says, 
will not take place unless schemes are carefully worked out and an organisation 
set up for the purpose. He proposes a plan for the settlement of British migrants 
on farms under expert supervision, and a simultaneous establishment of subsidiary 
industries as a corollary to agricultural development. 


Hofbauer, Dr. Franz and Vogel, Dr. Fritz. Das Gesetz iiber die Errichtung des 
Bundes der Gewerbetreibenden (Gewerbebundgeseiz) unter Eingliederung sdmtlicher 
bezogenen einschlagigen Gesetzestellen nebst einer ausfiihrlichen zusammenfassenden 
Darstellung. Vienna, Manzsche Verlags- und Universitiats-Buchhandlung, 1935. 
vil + 114 + 32 pp. 


Ichheiser, Gustaw. Wypadki przy pracy ze stanowiska psychologji. Psychological 
Outlook on Industrial Accidents. Instytut spraw spolecznych. Institute for Social 
Problems. Industrial Accidents and Hygiene Series, No. 11. Warsaw, 1935. 
vir + 88 pp. 


Institut fiir Internationales Recht an der Universitat Kiel. Entscheidungen des 
Stdandigen Internationalen Gerichtshofs nach der Zeitfolge geordnet. Ausgabe in 
deutscher Uebersetzung unter Leitung von Professor Dr. ROUHLAND und Professor 
Dr. Scua@nsorn. Elfter Band enthaltend zwei Urteile aus dem Jahre 1934. Kiel, 
Schmidt und Klaunig, 1936. 189 pp. 


Jewish Colonization Association. apport de la direction générale au Conseil 
@ administration pour l'année 1934, présenté & l’Assemblée Générale du 26 octobre 
1935. Paris, Imprimerie E. Veneziani, 1935. vu + 215 pp. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVIII, 
No. 1, 6 April 1936, page 18. 


Kuszner, Borys. Jak pracowac bezpiecznie na pile tarczowej. How to Work Safely 
on Circular Saws. Instytut spraw spolecznych. Institute for Social Problems. 
Industrial Accidents and Hygiene Series, No. 12. Warsaw, 1935. 56 pp., illustr. 


off, Dr. Lukas. Die Gewerbe-Ordnung. 1. Teil: Textausgabe mit einem 
alphabetischen und chronologischen Register. Dreizehnte umgearbeitete und er- 
weiterte Auflage nach dem Stande vom 1. Janner 1936. Vienna, Manzsche Ver- 
lags- und Universitaéts-Buchhandlung, 1936. xv1 + 344 pp. 


Les assurances sociales en Hongrie. Budapest, Stadium Sajtovallalat Rt., 
illustr. 


Lippmann, Walter, and Nevins, Allan. A Modern Reader. Essays on present-day 
life and culture. New York, London, D. C. Heath, 1936. 1x + 765 pp. 32. 

This collection of essays by well-known writers, which is designed for students 
already possessing a grounding in the classical literature of the subjects dealt with, 
covers political, economic, social, scientific, and educational questions, war, religion 
and morals, literature and art. Various aspects of the development and history of 
the United States are considered in the last part of the book. The compilers have 
sought to hold the collection to issues of the present day “treated in terms of 
the present day, and with a catholic representation of all useful points of view.” 
Editorial notes are contributed by Mr. A. Nevins, and a bibliography is included. 


Mandillo, Enrico. Problemi del lavoro marittimo a Ginevra. Reprinted from 
La Vita Italiana, No. CCLXXIII, December 1935. Rome 14 pp. 
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. Mercer, T. W. Towards the Co-operative Commonwealth. Why Poverty in the 
Midst of Plenty? Manchester, The Co-operative Press, 1936. xiv + 221 pp., 
illustr. 

This work commemorates the official opening of the new London headquarters 
of the Co-operative Press Ltd. It also supplies the need for a comprehensive, 
clear, and vivid account of the origin, development, expansion and present 
activities of the consumers’ co-operative movement in Great Britain. Consultation 
is rendered easy by the inclusion of an exhaustive index. 


Nankai University. Nankai Institute of Economics. Nankai. Institute of Eco- 
nomics: Its History and Work, 1927-1935. Tientsin, 1936. 26 pp. 


National Housing Committee. Housing and Planning Policy. Interim Report. 
London, 1936. 11 pp.j 

Summary of the experience of the National Housing Committee since its creation. 
During the period which followed the war, the building of dwellings in Great Britain 
was marked by the absence of effective planning. This and the necessity of remedy- 
ing conditions in the distressed areas, lead the Committee to advocate the institu- 
tion of an effective central machinery for town and country planning under the 
control of the Ministry of Health. 


National Office Management Association. Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual 
Conference, 3-5 June, 1935, at Philadelphia, Pa. Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1935. 131 pp. 

The proceedings contain contributions on the following subjects : wage admin- 
istration, collective bargaining, current personnel practices, lighting. An interest- 
ing article by Dr. Donald Larrps is included on “ Early afternoon sluggishness *” 
and another by Mr. Whiting Wrt1aMs entitled “ What’s on the office worker's 
mind ?”’ 


National Safety Council. Transactions. Twenty-fourth Annual Congress, 
Louisville, Kentucky, 14-18 October 1935. Chicago, 544 pp. 


National Society for the Preventior of Blindness. Looking Forward. Twenty- 
first Annual Report, 1935. New York, 16 pp., illustr. 


National Trades Union Federation. Report of the Second Session (Nagpur, 29-31 
December 1935). Bombay, Servants of India Society’s Home, 1936. mm + 156 pp. 


1 rupee. 
Nood, Neal B. de. Jobs or the Dole ? Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
53 pp., illustr. 25 cents. 


A general, non-technical discussion of business depressions, resulting unemploy- 
ment, and measures taken in the United States to relieve unemployment. 


Odborové sdruzeni Ceskoslovenské. Spoleénd wstredna odborovych svazi zame- 
stnaneckych v roce 1934. Zprava ustredniho sekretaridtu. Prague. 57 pp. 6 koruny. 


Orchard, Dorothy J. Man-Power in China. Reprinted from Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. L, No. 4, December 1935, pages 561-583 and Vol. LI, No. 1, March 
1936, pages 1-35. New York, Academy of Political Science, 1935 and 1936. 


Orchard, John E. Shanghai. Reprinted from The Geographical Review, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 1, January 1936. New York, American Geographical Society. 31 pp., 


illustr. 


Palmer, Gladys L. The Incidence and Duration of Unemployment among New 
Applicants, Philadelphia State Employment Office, 1934. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1936. 33 pp., tables (typescript). 

This report continues a series of studies on the Philadelphia employment 
market. It shows, in particular, the occupational distribution of the longest jobs 
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reported by new applicants and analyses the duration of unemployment. The 
records studied are confined to adult applicants. 


Paula Souza, Dr. G. H., Ulhéa Cintra, Dr. A. de, and Egydio de Carvalho, Dr. 
Pedro. Inquerito sobre a alimentagao popular em um bairro de Sao Paulo. Instituto 
de higiene de Sao Paulo. Boletim No. 58. Sao Paulo, 1935. Pp. 121-181. 


Quebec Association for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents. Association 
de Québec pour la prévention des accidents du travail. Proceedings Seventh Annual 
Industrial Safety Conference. Procés-verbal de la septiéme conférence annuelle de 
sécurité industrielle. Montreal, 1935. 184 pp., illustr. 


A summary of this report appeared in Industrial Safety Survey, Vol. XII, No. 1, 
January-February 1936, pages 5-6. 


Ranelletti, Aristide. 11 Saturnismo (Intossicazione da piombo, sue leghe e com- 
posti con le conseguenze dirette di tale intossicazione). Rome, Stab. Tipografico 
“ Europa ’’, 1935. 69 pp. 


Reermann, Dr. Fritz Zahndirzte, Dentisten und Krankenkassen (abgeschlossen 
am 5, Oktober 1935). Essen, Reichsverband der Betriebskrankenkassen. 66 pp. 


Rochester, Anna. Rulers of America. A Study of Finance Capital. New York, 
International Publishers, 1936. 367 pp. $3.50. 


Starting from strict Marxian concepts—more particularly, the concept that the 
economic order in the United States of America is passing through the phase of 
“high finance capitalism ’’—this study examines the present-day concentration 
of effective ownership and de facto control in American industry. Although the 
doctrines put forward did not originate with the author, and although she uses 
material already familiar to students of the problem, all the available sources of 
authoritative information are canvassed very thoroughly. Speaking broadly, the 
author digests and synthetises almost every accepted study made to date of con- 
centrated financial control in the country where industrial capitalism may be said 
to have reached its highest development. One section of the book is devoted to 
a full and richly documented description of the financial and industrial ramifications 
of the Morgan, Rockefeller, and Mellon interests, three groups which are portrayed 
as being, in the most significant sense, the true “rulers of America’’. Another 
section is devoted to picturing the emergence of monopoly and quasi-monopoly 
power in the oil, copper, electricity, chemical, aviation, steel, railroad, and retail 
trade industries. The situation in each industry is described in considerable detail. 
It may be noted, however, that the author does not treat the automobile and farm 
equipment industries. So far as concerns the factual data presented, which indicate 
a high degree of concentrated financial control in most of the important branches 
of American industry, there can be little dissent. In this respect at least, the 
author merely reproduces and supports findings already well established. The 
interpretation of the facts, however, depends on whether the reader accepts or 
rejects the Marxian analysis of the necessary evolution of economic forces under 
capitalism, 


Royal Agricultural Society of England. The Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England including the Farmer's Guide to Agricultural Research. Volume 
96. London, John Murray, 1935. 8 + 506 + cxLiv pp. illustr. 15s. 


Royal Institute of International Affairs. Survey of International Affairs 1934. 
By Arnold J. ToynBee, Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon.) Assisted by V. M. Boutrer. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1935. x + 743 pp., maps. 


Russell Sage Foundation. Youth Movements Here and Abroad. A Selected 
Bibliography with a Directory of leading American Movements. Bulletin No, 135. 
New York, 1936. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


Schrieke, B. Alien Americans. A Study of Race Relations. New York, The 
Viking Press, 1936. 1x + 208 pp. 
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Deals with the problems to be faced by the United States in relation to alien 
residents. The author has based his conclusions upon personal observation, con- 
versations with persons intimately connected with the problems studied, and wide 
reading of authoritative literature. 


Secrétariat des paysans suisses. Les mesures concernant la lutte engagée pour 
remédier a la détresse des agriculteurs montagnards. Brougg, 1936. 202 pp. 2.50 frs. 


Strickland, C. F. The Co-operative Movement in China. (Report on Observations 
made during a Trip to China, 1934-1935.) Nanking, Sino-British Cultural Associa- 
tion, 1935. 60 pp. 50 cents. 

Mr. Strickland visited China in 1934 on behalf of the Universities’ China Com- 
mittee in London. His book contains valuable observations and suggestions for 
the promotion of the co-operative movement in that country. 


Syndicat du Nord. Société d’assurance muiuelle contre les accidents du travail. 
Compte rendu sur les travaux du service de la prévention des accidents du travail au 
cours de année 1935 (exercice 1934). Roubaix, 1936. 73 pp. 


Vanek, Dr. Josef. Bida a Blahobyt Ndrodu. Zdklady Hospoddarského Mysleni 
XX. Veku. Prague, “ Orbis *’, 1935. 226 pp. 

Without wishing to present a new theory or a new plan, but with a view to 
helping to create a common basis for all economic thought, the author analyses 
closely the principal functions of economic organisation. After a brief analysis 
of past experience, he examines the tactors of economic “ statics *’ and “ dynamics ”’, 
with the help of diagrams that serve in particular to illustrate “the economic 
progress of commodities *’, concomitant phenomena, such as the creation of income, 
and the national and international effects. The major part of the book is taken up 
by this technical analysis, which is clear and concise, and detailed as well as con- 
densed. The ideological conclusions of this technical study can be summarised as 
follows. In its economic history humanity has as yet only reached the threshold 
of the machine age ; mechanisation, however, must be disciplined in order that it 
may serve man, Consumption being the object of economic activity, it is with 
consumption that economic science should start. The aim of the economic efforts of 
the twentieth century should be a regular and balanced movement of “ economic 
motive power ’’, the world level of prices normally acting as regulator. State 
intervention is justified during a depression by the necessity of apportioning 
fairly the sacrifices involved, but in the long run a solution can be found only in 
interior discipline and in the efforts of each of the different groups of interests, 
assisted at the same time as controlled by the State, in order that these efforts 
should not be detrimental to one another. 1f the Manchester liberalism is no longer 
sufficient in the twentieth century, a rigid system of economic planning directed 
by the State would also be prejudicial to economic development ; the latter can 
only be ensured by “ enlightened liberalism ’’, inspired by solidarity and inter- 
dependence. If world economy appears to-day to be seeking equilibrium at a lower 
level than that of the first post-war decade, and perhaps even than that of pre-war 
years, it must be remembered that the progress of economic civilisation shows 
itself always by a slow fall in the price of commodities and of services necessary 
to man, and that there should not be a reaction in regard to this fall of prices 
—an interdecennial phenomena—as there would be in regard to a simple cyclical 
fall. If the younger nations with a lower standard of living are at present nearer 
to the level of world prices and receive in the future a larger share of the world 
income, there is a risk that the nations possessing an older mechanical civilisation 
will pay by temporary stagnation for the coming superior degree of well-being of 
humanity as a whole. The small success of the different national efforts leads 
to the conclusion that loyal collaboration is the only rational means to empley 
against the depression. 
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